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MW ILL 
MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CARRIERS 








Mill Mutual Fire Insurance offers 
property owners a sound, stable and unfailing 
protection for their investment-at the lowest cost. 


‘ 
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8 er re er err Indianapolis, Ind. 
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a ee ee ee Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
se 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. * 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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QUALITY PROTECTION 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 


Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 





Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The 
Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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When 
3 Two's 


A Crowd! 


Personal to your son and daughter 





You are not doing anyone a favor when you give 
a “pal’’ a ride on the handle bars or cross bar of 
your bike. It’s a foolhardy practice. You can't see 
as well; you can't handle the bike as well; and you 
may be heading for a serious accident, many of 
which are caused by “two on a bicycle.” 


So the next time someone asks for a ride, say, 
“Sorry!’’, explain the danger, and — help prevent 
accidents! 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Stevens Point, Wisconsin ye Organized Under the Laws of Wisconsin 
Licensed in Every State ye Offices Coast to Coast ye Participating Mutual Insurance 

Providing Select Risks With SAFE SAVINGS On Automobile and Other Lines of Casualty Insurance 
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THIS MONTH 
* 


E FIND ourself somewhat at outs 

with our own editorial on ‘August 
— The Aggressor Month" in which we 
advise readers to watch the old rascal 
(named after one of the Caesars) else 
something will be put over on the world. 
As vacation looms we wish the thought 
were only conjecture, but it probably 
isn't. Anyway there has been a lot do- 
ing in the insurance world ® Competi- 
tive types of companies probably won't 
like our announcement of the 1939 
Mutual Convention, but that sturdy oc- 
casion is expected to break all records 
this year in attendance and interest — 
see page |3 ® If you have been follow- 
ing the Missouri Compromise incident 
our article on late developments will 
bring you up to date ® The role played 
by electricity in starting fires is dis- 
cussed with authority and clarity by 
G. S. Lawler *° Correspondence be- 
tween Mayor LaGuardia and Superin- 
tendent Pink about fire rates in New 
York is informing ® If you have a farm, 
or write farm business, there is food 
for thought in the comment on page 25. 


NEXT MONTH 
® 


E ARE considering an article on 

the general subject of ''War and 
its Effect on Insurance'' — this being 
contingent on developments current 
in September ® And we have seldom 
approached a season when so much of 
major importance was on the insurance 
bulletin board. All of our Autumn 
issues should be lively, especially with 
news. 










































































HENRI N. MORIN 


Insurance Commissioner 


State of Rhode Island 
A MAN of wide and diversified experience in the business world is 


Henry N. Morin who was appointed insurance commissioner of Rhode 
Island in February of this year. He was born in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 
1883. Following completion of his school work, in which he gained high 
honors, he was employed by the Industrial Trust Company, one of Rhode 
Island's largest banks, where he remained for sixteen years. Resigning from 
this position he spent the next ten years in Japan in industrial activities. Sub- 
sequently, he became associated with an investment house with offices in 
Providence. Through his family connections Mr. Morin has been close to the 
insurance business all his life, a circumstance which should augur well for a 
good administration of his department. 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY» »»» 




















HAT more natural subject for an editorial this 
month than August itself. August, the most 
tranquil of all periods of the year — vacations, 
languid hours in the country, cat naps in the afternoon. 
He who acts on this assumption is overlooking some- 
thing. August is not a month of lazy days. It is more 


like a sizable chunk of 
AUGUST, THE dynamite... .. August is 
AGGRESSOR MONTH 


preparation of the Fall 
and Winter. It is the 
feverish interval of new 
designing of automobiles; new styling in clothes; of 
rushing from one end of the country to the other for con- 
ferences on the business needs of November ; attendance 
at conventions hoping that new ideas may blossom 
among a thousand speeches; of semi-secret meetings 
where undisclosed plans are made for competitive ex- 
plosions next January. Under its deceptive languor 
August wears a uniform of war and in its latter days 
may be written the final note anent the occupation 
of Danzig. 


What has this to do with insurance? Quite as much 
as with any industry. Redesigning? That is being done, 
not on automobile bodies, but in streamlining the auto- 
mobile policy. Conferences, yes, by the International In- 
surance Counsel. Conventions—the plans are now 
being laid. Competitive explosions — who shall say the 
shells are not being loaded up, and may go off presently. 
War — perhaps there are rumblings of battle already. 

Nor are we pessimistic about August. Its heat may 
be like the refiner’s fire. The sober second-thought of 
Autumn may serve to cool such of the too-torrid ideas 
of mid-summer as it would be indiscreet to release on the 
public. But August is a time when the business pot is 
on the point of coming to a boil. The wisest concerns 
now have their most expert scouts out at or near pros- 
pective firing lines. If one is inclined to take a chance 
and sleep on the job at any season of the year, it had 
better be some other time than August. 


ITHIN the past few weeks there have been an- 
W nouncements by both stock and mutual companies 
of a new endorsement to be added to the auto- 
mobile liability policy under which persons injured in 
automobile accidents will be reimbursed for their med- 
ical expenses. The payment of such expenses will take 


place _irrespec- 
NO CLOSED MINDS ON AUTO tive of the legal 
MEDICAL ENDORSEMENT 


liabilty of the 
driver or own- 
er of the car. 
This step has been under consideration by special com 
mittees of both groups for the last eighteen months. 
The new coverage marks a radically different ap- 
proach to the problem of taking care of the automobile 
accident victim. It recognizes in its terms that the 
coverage is intended for the benefit of the injured per- 
son and that it is not necessary for him to be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of judge and jury that he has 
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been injured by the wrongful act of another, without 
fault on his part, before he can recover. If it is widely 
accepted by the public and it works smoothly in the 
actual handling of claims it may provide a large part 
of the answer to the problem of taking care of the 
accident victim. 

The insurance business has sometimes been under 
fire as unduly conservative and it has been accused of 
blocking plans having desirable social objectives without 
offering any constructive alternative. The experiment 
with medical payments coverage which has just been 
launched is convincing proof that the casualty com- 
panies are facing the problems of the public with in- 
telligence and imagination. Even if the effort fails, 
because of lack of public acceptance or because of prac- 
tical difficulties in claim handling which cannot be over- 
come, it will provide valuable experience for another 
trial and lay the groundwork for eventual success. 


IX HAVE been wondering what has become of 

the campaign of certain casualty agents (stock) 

to boycott all the business men in Chicago who 

insist on mutual insurance policies. This program had 

an impressive beginning. The mob was well organized. 

It was called the Casualty Managers Club —the word 

“club” being signifi- 

WHAT IS THE CASUALTY ant... .. But Chi- 

MANAGERS CLUB? cago business men 

, must have grown 

tired of having clubs 

held over their heads. After all, this is a free country 

and, in the long run, attempted coercion has not yielded 

much result. Insureds who sign up under the pressure 

of “Do this or else,” cannot but feel annoyed, if not 

bitter, over the experience. Especially when the recip- 

rociteers’ support of the business does not materialize 

as promised, or indeed backfires as it did in the now 
famous Hupmobile case. 


The scheme is not new but has been tried in Minne- 
apolis, Oakland, Dallas, Oklahoma City and many other 
cities. Always it seems at first to its promoters an easy 
way of taking candy from a kid. But the catch is that 
business men are not juveniles. They won’t take such 
punishment lying down. That is the reason why the 
scheme invariably fails — except that the mutuals pick 
up considerable stock busigess on the rebound. 


We were hoping the Chicago experiment would be 
more active. It would be interesting to observe its prog- 
ress in a metropolitan area. The spectacle of insurance 
agents (stock) picketing a State Street store or a stock- 
yards packing plant would be somethirig to take pictures 
of. We should like to have such scenes and the resulting 
newspaper publicity to add to our files. Even the an- 
nounced threat inspired one prominent financial page 
editor, Royal Munger of the Chicago Daily News, after 
reviewing the incident, to remark in passing: 

“We do not believe that the leadership in ques- 
tion is fairly representative of the insurance busi- 
ness, and it is our conviction that the average 
American in any line is prepared to seek business 
on its merits without coercion of any kind * * *, 


“It’s hot weather and the Casualty Managers 
Club (which incidentally is hiding its head, ostrich- 
wise, and trying to cover up the names of the men 
behind the movement) had better join us in a cool- 
ing beverage and go slow on attacking the other 
fellow.” 


That’s a grand idea too, about the beverage. 
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Medical Payments 


Endorsement 
AN ENTIRELY NEW APPROACH TO 
THLE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING INSUR- 


ance protection for automobile acci- 
dent victims was taken by both stock 
and mutual companies during the past 
few weeks with the announcement that 
companies affiliated with both the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies would place an en- 
tirely new type of coverage upon the 
market. The purpose of this coverage 
is to take care of all medical, surgical, 
hospital, nurses, funeral and burial ex- 
pense up to the limit of liability set out 
in the endorsement. These expenses 
will be paid irrespective of the liability 
of the owner or driver of the car for the 
injuries which were sustained. This 
type of insurance, which is intended 
to make for prompt payment of these 
expenses without any necessity of es- 
tablishing that the insured is legally 
responsible for the injuries is viewed 
generally as the insurance companies 
answer to the automobile accident 
problem. 

Because of differences of opinion be- 
tween the companies as to the proper 
way of writing this experimental cov- 
erage no attempt has been made by 
either stock or mutual groups to issue 
a standard form of endorsement which 
must be followed by all companies. 
Each group has issued advisory or 
suggested forms which may or may 
not be followed in whole or in part. 
There will not only be differences be- 
tween the stock and mutual companies 
as groups, but there will be differences 
between the contracts offered by the 
individual companies in each group. 


The National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies 
has issued two advisory forms, one of 
which includes coverage for injuries 
sustained by all persons other than 
those who are occupants of another 
car, while the second is confined en- 
tirely to the passengers in the insured’s 
automobile. Where permitted by the 
State Supervisory Authorities either 
form may be written to include cover- 
age for the named insured and the op- 
erator of the automobile. At the op- 
tion of a prospective policyholder the 
endorsement will be written with lim- 
its of either $250 or $500. The con- 
ditions require the insured to give no- 
tice of any accidents, with the names 
of the injured persons, and require any 
injured person or his representative 
to supply the company with complete 
information as to the services which 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Miscellany 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY BEING 
MADE BY THE INDIANAPOLIS FIRE 
Prevention Bureau indicates that 


nearly half of the homes of the city 
are using stoves for heating purposes 
— Within the average adult life span 
of 35 to 40 years a man spends over 
1,200 hours in shaving — A survey 
by American Institute of Public 
Opinion indicates most people would 
rather ride in a car driven by a man 
than one driven by a woman — Over 
30,000,000 people, it is estimated, 
have visited the Shrine at Lourdes 
since it first became a place of public 
pilgrimage in 1878 — As a result of 
fire, one, farm building in the United 
States is sacrificed every fifteen min- 
utes — A new kind of ticket, a theatre 
pass, is being handed out by Hous- 
ton, Texas, officers, to careful and 
courteous motorists — More than 
20,000,000 pairs of sun glasses are 
sold yearly — The average annual 
damage done by rats in this country 
has been set at about $189,000,000. 


Insurance Counsel to Meet 
at Hot Springs 


SPEAKERS SCHEDULED TO ADDRESS 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTER- 
national Association of Insurance 
Counsel which will be held at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
August 30-September 1, have been 
announced by the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee. 

Speakers and their subjects are: FE. 
H. Eager, Jr., Jackson, Miss., “Possi- 
bility of Charitable Institutions for 
Torts”; R. W. Shackleford, Tampa, 
Fla., “The Recent Upheaval in Fed- 
eral Jurisprudence and Procedure” ; 
A. D. Christian, Richmond, Va., 
“Common Countersignature Laws”’; 
R. N. Caverly, Vice Pres., Fidelity & 
Casualty, “Historical Background of 
Casualty & Surety Business” and Ray 
Murphy, Asst. General Manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives.““Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance and Financial Responsibility 
Legislation.” 

The principal speaker at the asso- 
ciation’s banquet will be Malcolm Mc- 
Dermott, Professor of Law and Direc- 


tor of Legislative Research of Duke 
University, who will speak on “Insur- 
ing the Frontiers of Freedom.” 


J. Balch Moor Dies 


J. BALCH MOOR, INSURANCE SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
Columbia, and vice president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, died in Washington, 
D. C., on July 22, following a serious 
operation. 


Mr. Moor, a native of Texas, was 
engaged in the insurance business in 
various capacities prior to his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the N.R.A. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1933. In 1936 he 
was appointed Superintendent of In- 
surance for the District. Since that 
time he has taken a prominent part 
in the deliberations of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and has served on some of 
its most important committees. 

He was elected vice president of 
the Association at its most recent 
meeting in San Francisco and was 
in line for the Presidency at the next 
annual meeting. 


Ohio Opinion on State 
Depository Trust Fund 


TRANSFERS MADE BY THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INSURANCE THROUGH 
error or mistake out of the State De- 
pository Trust Fund into the State 
Treasury cannot be withdrawn there- 
from in the absence of a specific ap- 
propriation therefor by the Legisla- 
ture, according to an opinion sub- 
mitted by Attorney General Thomas 
J. Herbert of Ohio to Superintendent 
of Insurance, John A. Lloyd. 

Superintendent Lloyd requested 
the Attorney General’s opinion be- 
cause of an uncertainty which existed 
in his mind as to whether he would 
be personally liable for a shortage in 
the Depository Trust Fund even 


though this were offset by a corre- 
sponding overage in the General 
Revenue Fund. 
Superintendent Lloyd’s letter to 
the Attorney General states in part: 
“Insurance Companies doing business in 
this State are required by Sec. 657, Gen- 








id 





eral Code, and certain other sections, to 
pay to the Superintendent of Insurance 
various fees for services rendered by the 
Division of Insurance; such as, issuing 
company licenses, agent’s licenses and 
certificates of authority, for filing copies 
of charters and statements, and for certi- 
fying papers. Because certain of these 
services are required very frequently, 
practically all companies maintain a de- 
posit with this Division in an amount suf- 
ficient for their requirements during the 
year. Individual accounts are set up on 
these deposits, and all such moneys are 
deposited in the Depository Trust Fund 
under Section 24-4, General Code. 


“It has been the practice at the end of 
each month to transfer from the Deposi- 
tory Trust Fund to the General Revenue 
Fund the amount in each company ac- 
count represented by fees charged during 
that month, retaining the balance in the 
Depository Trust Fund. 

“By reason of the large number of ac- 
counts handled, the similarity of the 
names of companies and the difficulty of 
applying the laws of other states in vari- 
ous instances under our Retaliatory Laws, 
Sec. 658, General Code, errors are some- 
times made which are not discovered un- 
til some time after the fees charged have 
been transferred from the Depository 
Trust Fund to the General Revenue Fund. 


“While these errors do not involve 
large sums past experience indicates that 
they might result in showing an overage 
in the General Revenue Fund and a cor- 
responding shortage in the Depository 
Trust Fund of two or three hundred dol- 
lars in the period between examinations 
of this office by the State Auditors.” 

Attorney General Herbert’s opin- 
ion also held that the amount of 
transfers made by the Superintendent 
of Insurance out of the Depository 
Trust Fund to the State Treasury on 
account of insurance agents’ license 
fees, for licenses returned unused 
subsequent to such payment, may not 
be deducted from later transfers 
made by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance out of the State Depository 
Trust Fund into the State Treasury. 


Transfers out of the State Deposit- 
ory Trust Fund made by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance into the State 
Treasury, it was held, which are 
charged to the account of an insur- 
ance company which does not owe 
same, may not thereafter be credited 
to such company and charged to the 
proper company without further 
transfer into the State Treasury out 
of the State Depository Trust Fund 
of the amount of such charge. 


In conclusion, the opinion held that 
if the Superintendent of Insurance, 


through gross negligence, makes im- 


proper transfers out of the State 
Depository Trust Fund into the State 
Treasury and charges such transfers 
to the account of an insurance com- 
pany he is liable to such insurance 
company for such gross negligence. 
What constitutes gross negligence is 
a question of fact. 
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Jordan Gets High Post in 
District of Columbia 


APPOINTED TO THE POSITION OF 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF 
the District of Columbia, succeeding 
J. Balch Moor, who died on July 
22, is Albert Fite Jordan. Mr. Jor- 
dan has been the rate-making expert 
in the District Department since Sep- 
tember, 1937, and previously was 
with the Virginia Department for a 
number of years. His earlier experi- 
ence was gained in the Virginia Rat- 
ing Bureau and in the auditing office 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 


The new superintendent is a young 
man of 35 and already has a reputa- 
tion as a deep student of insurance 
with a practical knowledge of this 
field which should serve him well in 
his administrative work. 


How to Get More Business 


NECESSITY, DUE TO A TEN-YEAR 
SLUMP, SAYS CANADIAN INSURANCE, 
has forced the companies and agents 
to reflect upon the possibilities of be- 
coming keener in the chase for new 
ideas of development. We can sense 
this from conversations with all sorts 
of people in the profession. Probably 
the best plan of all to achieve this 
end, is the education of agents as to 
the proper protection by adequate 
coverage and also by side lines such 
as loss of profits. The majority of 
agents — the real estate men for ex- 
ample in the smaller cities — still 
don’t attempt to understand fire insur- 
ance, and sell their clients inadequate 
cover of unsuitable proportions be- 
tween buildings and contents and 
specific contents. There are thou- 
sands of cases of dwellings where 
$1,000 insurance covers up to $5,000 
or more contents. There are thou- 
sands of businesses which have never 
heard of, or never taken, loss of prof- 
its, which is so vitally necessary to 
most employers. There can be no 
remedy of this neglect until concerted 
vigorous efforts are made to enlighten 
all agents as to the requirements of 
the public and the agents’ responsibil- 
ity in seeing that their clients’ insur- 
ances are suitable and adequate. It 
is most probable that several millions 
more premiums could be secured in 
Canada even in the present state of 
business, if clients had these matters 
properly explained to them. But how 
can an agent properly explain any- 
thing unless he has a ground work 
in technical knowledge. The average 
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large factory, for example, should 
have about thirty different kinds of 
coverage before its risks are properly 
protected. But a broker said the 
other day, “I can’t think of more 
than five to suggest to my client.” 
What can a client think if he does 
meet with loss on some insurable 
happening, about which his agent has 
not informed him. 

We suggest that agents who are 
looking out for leads, should study 
some of the lesser known forms of 
insurance, such as public liability 
claims, since claims under that 
heading are becoming much more 
numerous. These smaller kinds of 
insurance are splendid means of in- 
troduction to new clients. 


Employers Mutual Open 
Eastern Offices 


THE EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WAU- 
sau, Wisconsin, has opened produc- 
tion and branch service offices in 
Philadelphia and New York City. 
The step is a part of a comprehensive 
development program covering Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 

Reynolds R. Challoner has been 
appointed manager at Philadelphia 
where offices have been opened at 
846 Ledger Building. Mr. Challoner 
was born in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
and is a graduate of Lawrence Col- 
lege in that city. He joined the Osh- 
kosh office of the Employers Mutual 
in 1936 and later was placed in 
charge of the company’s branch at 
Peoria, Illinois. His successful de- 
velopment of that territory is respon- 
sible for his selection to open the 
Philadelphia office. Mr. Challoner’s 
territory includes the entire state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Headquarters of the New York 
City branch office which will super- 
vise the states of New York and 
New Jersey have been set up in the 
Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd 
Street, under Dale Snure as man- 
ager. Mr. Snure, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, joined the 
Employers Mutual in 1936 after sev- 
eral years successful experience as 
a life underwriter. For two years 
he was associated with the Minneap- 
olis office and in May, 1938, was 
selected to open the branch at Omaha 
and develop the state of Nebraska. 

Sub-offices at Buffalo and Roches- 
ter, both of which will be under the 
jurisdiction of the New York City 
branch, are being opened to augment 
the service facilities in New York 
State. Henry Winters, formerly at 
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the Detroit office of the company, will 
be in charge at Buffalo, and E. W. 
Leader will have charge of the Roch- 
ester office. Mr. Leader is being 
transferred to Rochester from the 
Milwaukee office. 

Development of the Massachusetts 
territory was started in January of 
this year when an office was opened 
in Boston under W. L. Trankle. Mr. 
Trankle joined the company in 1934 
and spent three years in the home 
office at Wausau. In 1937 he was 
transferred to Milwaukee, remaining 
there until he was placed in charge 
of the new activities in Boston. 


Zone Chairmen Announced 


by Read 


JESS G. READ, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
SURANCE OF OKLAHOMA AND SECRE- 
tary of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners has an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing zone chairmen: 

Zone 1—John C. Blackall—Con- 
necticut ; Zone 2—George A. Bowles 
—Virginia; Zone 3—James M. Mc- 
Cormack — Tennessee; Zone 4— 
Frank Yetka—Minnesota; Zone 5— 
M. J. Harrison—Arkansas ; and Zone 
6—Hugh H. Earle—Oregon. 


Protecting Records 


RISK RESEARCH INSTITUTE, INC., 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
has just published a treatise on physi- 
cal protection of records and valuable 
papers. 

The results of the study were given 
in an address by W. E. Hough, Field 
Sales Director, York Safe and Lock 
Company, York, Pa., at a meeting 
of members and guests of Risk Re- 
search Institute, Inc. 

Included in the publication is a 
chart for making an inventory of rec- 
ords and valuable documents as well 
as the physical protection at present 
afforded them. This chart contains 
a list of the most commonly needed 
records for use in various types of 
businesses. 

A partial list of these records would 
include Collections, Copyrights, 
Cost, Credits, Finance, Formulas, 
Insurance, Inventory, Litigation, Pat- 
ents, Payroll, Personnel, Production, 
Purchases, Sales, Taxes, Trade 
Names, etc. Many records hereto- 
fore of slight value are now essential 
to satisfy specific requirements of 
Federal, State, County and City 
Laws. A study of the provisions of 
recent Legislation, such as the Wage 
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and Hour, Sales Tax, Social Security, 
and Securities and Exchange Laws, 
will disclose regulations requiring the 
preservation of these records. The 
chart will prove extremely helpful in 
a thorough survey of any concern’s 
records and a calibration of the pro- 
tection against injury afforded by the 
equipment in which they are stored. 


Automobile Fire Alarms 


FRED SHEPPERD, MANAGER OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Chiefs, commenting on an article in 
the magazine “Fire Engineering” 
states that in 426 cities of all classes 
of population, 11.52 per cent of all 
fire alarms (excluding false alarms ) 
in the year 1938 were for automobile 
fires. 

“Car fires are dangerous, not only 
in themselves”, he declared, ‘but they 
increase the number of times fire 
apparatus must interrupt traffic and 
endanger other motor vehicles.” 

“This figure justifies the regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of various states 
which require motor vehicles of some 
classes to be equipped with fire ex- 
tinguishers. In the great majority 
of cases drivers could extinguish fires 
themselves if a fire extinguisher were 
carried on every car.” 


’‘Corporation and Partnership 
Insurance’’ 


A NEW BOOK INTERESTING TO THE 
BUSINESS WORLD IN GENERAL EN- 
titled “Corporation and Partnership 
Insurance” by Leon Gilbert Simon 
of New York, has just been publish- 
ed by the National Underwriter 
Company, 420 East 4th St., Cincin- 
nati. 

This volume differs from many 
other books of its kind in that it is 
a readable and non-technical discus- 
sion and while designed primarily 
for life insurance salesmen in the field 
it will give many a hint to the execu- 
tive who desires to take the long look 
ahead as to safeguarding his busi- 
ness. Fundamental facts and theories 
are presented clearly and a number 
of cases printed in verbatim form 
help to put exceptional interest in 
the book. 

Mr. Simon is the author of other 
books of like importance including 
“Business Insurance’’, “Business 
Security”, “Inheritance Taxation’’ 
and is much sought after as a speaker 
on life insurance subjects. 


Canadian Superintendents 
In Annual Meet 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SU- 
perintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada was held in the 
city of Montreal, Quebec, on August 
21-24. 

Practically every Province of the 
Dominion was represented by a Su- 
perintendent of Insurance or other 
acting insurance supervising official 
and in addition, as at former confer- 
ences, attorneys general, deputy at- 
torneys general, legislative counsel 
and other advisory representatives of 
the several Provinces were also in 
attendance. 

The agenda for the conference 
arose out of the proceedings of the 
1938 Victoria Conference and the 
legislation and other regulations 
which were then considered were re- 
ferred back to the several Committees 
of the Association for subsequent re- 
ports at the next conference. Pro- 
posed legislation discussed at the 
1938 conference was again reported 
upon and discussed. 

On the agenda were reports of 
standing and special committees deal- 
ing with life insurance, fire insurance, 
uniform definitions and interpreta- 
tions of underwriting powers of fire, 
marine and casualty insurers, auto- 
mobile insurance legislation and 
standard forms, accident and sick- 
ness insurance legislation, annual 
statement blanks, valuation of securi- 
ties, agents balances, licensing and 
regulation of insurance agents, and 
marine insurance. 

Presiding over the opening session 
was H. G. Garrett, Superintendent 
of Insurance for British Columbia. 
An outstanding address was that of 
Georges Lal rance, Superintendent 
of Insurance for the Province of 
Quebec in his welcome to visitors. 
He mentioned the recent speech of 
Earl Baldwin in the United States 
and touched on the statement that 
Great Britain and this country were 
fundamentally striving toward the 
same aims and the ultimate object of 
freedom for their citizens. He added 
that this attitude definitely represent- 
ed the position of French Canada in 
relation to the remainder of the 
Dominion. 

One of the most important sub- 
jects to be taken up at the Conven- 
tion was announced to be the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance prob- 
lem which the members of the as- 
sociation had been studying for a 
number of years. A full report of 
the special committee to review the 
matter will be published later. 
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“Drive Other Private Car’’ 


Endorsement Required in 
New Hampshire 


A “DRIVE OTHER PRIVATE PASSEN- 
GER CAR” ENDORSEMENT MUST BE 
attached to all new and renewal au- 
tomobile policies being issued in New 
Hampshire according to a notice dis- 
patched to all companies writing au- 
tomobile liability and property dam- 
age policies in the state by Insurance 
Commissioner Arthur J. Rouillard. 
According to the Commissioner, this 
additional coverge must be provided 
for by endorsement which must be 
in the same words as the one which 
is enclosed with the letter. It will be 
necessary for every company to file 
this endorsement with the Depart- 
ment for approval. 


No company which has already 
filed an endorsement for this purpose 
and has secured the Department’s 
approval need make a new filing. 
Companies, however must definitely 
advise the Department that they will 
construe all outstanding policies to 
include this coverage. ; 


Indiana Disapproves Safe 
Driver Reward Plan 


AN OPINION BY THE HONORABLE 
OMER STOKES JACKSON, ATTORNEY 
General, to the Honorable George H. 
Newbauer, Insurance Commissioner 
of the state of Indiana, dated May 12, 
1939, reconsidered and concurred 
with a departmental ruling issued in 
January, 1938, by the Indiana Insur- 
ance Department disapproving the 
Safe Driver Reward Plan for auto- 
mobile insurance, except as it might 
be applied to “fleet risks,” and seems 
conclusively to dispose of the idea 
behind such plan by declaring it il- 
legal under the anti-deviation, dis- 
count and rebate provisions of the 


Indiana Rating Law, which reads in , 


part : 


“No such insurer shall make any de- 
viation, or give or promise to give any 
discount or rebate from such schedule of 
rates, rules and regulations so established 
and filed with the Department, except as 
hereinafter provided in this subsection (s). 
* * * * * (The balance of the subsection 
defines and exempts ‘fleet risks’ from the 
operation of this rule) * * * *” 
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The so-called Safe Driver Reward 
Plan submitted for consideration was 
a plan whereby the regular estab- 
lished premiums fixed and filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters for Indiana 
business as required by the Rating 
Law, is charged, it being provided, 
however, that if at the end of the 
year the automobile insured has not 
been in an accident causing property 
or public liability damage, the own- 
er is to receive a 15 per cent return 
of premium paid, in cash, or as a 
credit on the premium for insurance 
during the succeeding term of a con- 
tinuation of the coverage. 


After the Insurance Department 
had issued its disapproving order in 
January of 1938, in June of that year 
it tentatively approved the Plan as 
amended and resubmitted, the ap- 
proval being subject to termination 
by rescission should the plan fail, dur- 
ing a trial period, to meet the expec- 
tations claimed for it in the way of 
a saving in excess of $100,000 an- 
nually for policyholders in Indiana. 
The recent opinion, based on a study 
of the trial period results and a fur- 
ther consideration of the legal ques- 
tions involved, reads in part: 

“It seems to be that this language is 
clear. While the provision for the refund 
is provided in one of the rules filed with 
the Department, it is nonetheless a rebate 
and discount paid or allowed to certain 
policyholders upon a classification which is 
in no way based upon the risk assumed at 
the time the policy was written but which 
is based upon a condition subsequent 
which may or may not be related to the 
type of operation of the automobile. 


_ “In my opinion such a rule is absolutely 
invalid. A rebate is nonetheless a rebate 
because it is agreed in advance that upon 
the occurrence of certain events, — it is 
agreed in advance to be paid. 

“The Plan is therefore disapproved.” 


Award Kemper Foundation 
Fellowships 


LIEUTENANT FRANK M. KREML, 
DIRECTOR OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
University Traffic Institute, has an- 
nounced the eight traffic policemen 
who have been selected for the $1,200 
fellowship awards offered by the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Po- 
lice Training. The eight are: Cap- 
tain Arthur E. Miller, Washington, 
D. C.; Lieut. Guy York, Cincinnati, 
and Policemen Earl C. Booth, In- 
dianapolis; John E, Curley, San 
Francisco; J. Spencer Howerton, 
Richmond, Virginia ; James C. Quilli- 
gan, Canton, Ohio; Palmer Wee, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Arthur B. 
Wilson, Wilmington, Delaware. 

A total of 248 police officers rep- 
resenting 58 city police departments 
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took the first preliminary examina- 
tions for the fellowships which are 
established to permit nine months’ 
study of modern methods of traffic 
control and accident prevention. 
Studies include both classroom and 
field work. 
ee @ @ 


Comparative Negligence In- 
applicable In Suretyship 
ctions 


IN FEBRUARY OF THIS YEAR THE 
SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN REN- 
dered a decision in which it held that 
the statutory doctrine of comparative 
contributory negligence is not ap- 
plicable to an action by a_ work- 
men’s compensation insurance carrier 
against a third party liable for the 
death of an employee of one of its 
insureds; and, therefore, contribu- 
tory negligence does not mitigate the 
recovery of the sum which such car- 
rier has paid upon proper order of 
the Industrial Commission to the 
state fund because of such employee’s 
death, although the death resulted 
from the joint and concomitant neg- 
ligence of the insured employer or 
his agent and the third person being 
sued. Western Casualty and Surety 
Company v. Shafton et al, 283 N.W. 
806. A recent memorandum opinion 
from the same court, denying motion 
for a rehearing of this case, recalls 
it to our attention and indicates that 
the matter will stand as originally 
decided. 


While working as an employee of 
X, A was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile accident for which the negli- 
gence of Shafton and Company was 
90% responsible and the negligence 
of B, A’s fellow-employee of X, was 
10% responsible. Since A left sur- 
viving no persons totally dependent 
on him, plaintiff company, X’s work- 
men’s compensation insurance car- 
rier, on order of the Industrial Com- 
mission, paid $2,000, the maximum 
amount required by Wisconsin law 
to be paid in such cases, to the state 
fund to provide for additional death 
benefits to children, and then brought 
a statutory action under Section 
102.29 (3) Wisconsin Statutes to 
recover from Shafton and Company 
this sum so paid. This section reads: 

“In case of liability of the employer or 
insurer to make payments into the state 
treasury under the provisions of Section 
102.49 (the fund for additional death ben- 
efits to children) * * * *, if the injury or 
death was due to the actionable act, neg- 
lect, or default of a third party, the em- 
ployer or insurer shall have a right of 
action against such third person for re- 
imbursement for any sum so paid into the 
state treasury, which right may be en- 
forced either by joining * * * * or by 
independent action.” 
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From a verdict of $2,000 in favor 
of the insurance carrier, Shafton and 
Company appealed, contending that 
the verdict was defective because it 
contained no finding relative to A’s 
contributory negligence, and, that if 
the verdict was not defective, the 
judgment should be reduced by 10% 
because of the contributory negli- 
gence of B, allegedly attributable to 
X on the theory of respondeat super- 
ior, and its effect under the Wiscon- 
sin comparative negligence statute, 
which changes contributory negli- 
gence from an absolute defense to a 
pro tanto defense to the extent it 
operates in causing any accident from 
which injury results. 


In its opinion affirming the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court, the Su- 
preme Court held that on the record 
there was no evidence of any con- 
tributory negligence on A’s part, so 
the question of what would have 
been the effect of A’s contributory 
negligence was not considered; the 
jury findings supported the verdict 
on this point. B’s negligence was 
held to be entirely immaterial, for 
this was not an action against X to 
recover because of his negligence; 
X was the master of A, and his only 
liability for A’s death was under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Clark 
v. C., M., St. P. Ry. Co, 214 Wis- 
consin 295, 252 N.W. 685, was cited 
as controlling. 


In the memorandum opinion over- 
ruling the motion of Shafton and 
Company for rehearing, the court ad- 
mits error in holding that B’s negli- 
gence was immaterial and in citing 
the Clark case as controlling in this 
case. The position finally taken by 
the court and the basis on which the 
decision finally rests is that the con- 
tributory negligence statute, Section 
331.045 Wisconsin Statutes, reading : 

“Contributory negligence shall not bar 
recovery in any action by a person or his 
legal representative for negligence result- 
ing in death or an injury to person or 
property, if such negligence was not as 
great as the negligence of the person 
against whom recovery is sought, but any 
recovery shall be reduced in proportion 
to the negligence of the person recover- 
ing” 
covers only actions to recover for 
negligence “for injury to person or 
property”; it does not cover actions 
by sureties for reimbursement for 
moneys paid by them. The court 
stresses that the action here asserted 
is an “independent action,” given by 
a separate statute, and finally con- 
cludes with regard to the two kinds 
of actions: 

“The one (referred to in the compara- 
tive negligence statute) is to recover for 
personal injuries negligently inflicted, or 
property negligently injured, the other 
for recovery of a specific sum of money 
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made recoverable by statute. True, a 
basic factual situation is common to both, 
but the one action is in tort and the other 
on contract or quasi contract.” 


June Traffic Deaths Rise 


TRAFFIC DEATHS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES WENT UP 1% IN 
June over the same month of the 
preceding year—the first time this 
had happened in the twenty months 
since the unbroken improvement be- 
gan in November 1937—according 
to figures released by the National 
Safety Council. 

The Council further reported that 
revised figures wiped out a previous- 
ly reported 2% decrease in traffic 
deaths during April and made the 
death total for that month exactly 
equal to that of April a year ago. Re- 
vision of figures also pulled down a 
previously reported decrease of 2% 
in May to 1%. 

Thus the combined death total for 
the three months was exactly the 
same as in the second quarter of 
1938. In contrast, the first quarter 
of 1939 showed a 9% drop from the 
corresponding period of 1938. 

This reduction in the first quarter 
enabled the country to finish the first 
half of 1939 with a 5% drop from 
the same period last year. Traffic 
deaths in this six months’ period 
totalled 13,500 this year compared 
to 14,160 last year. 

The total number of deaths re- 
corded for June was 2,330—just 20 


more than in June last year. 


New Jersey Ruling on 
Financed Cars 


LOUIS A. RILEY, COMMISSIONER OF 
BANKING AND INSURANCE OF NEW 
Jersey has issued rules and regula- 
tions for insurance of financed auto- 
mobiles. The rules and regulations 
which become effective September 
Ist are as follows: 

“In addition to the specific require- 
ments contained in Chapter 74, Laws of 
1939, as to the insurance of financed auto- 
mobiles in this state, the following rules 
and regulations are promulgated pursuant 
to the provisions of said Act 

“1. Every certificate of insurance is- 
sued in connection with a master policy 
shall contain the provisions which follow: 

“(a) The name and address of the 
purchaser or owner; all perils insured 
against, as specified in the master policy; 
the premium applicable to each peril; the 
term of the coverage; a description of 
the property insured. 

“(b) The provisions of the master pol- 
icy relating to cancellation of the insur- 
ance covering the interest of the pur- 
chaser or owner as described in the cer- 
tificate; filing notice or proof of loss by 





or on behalf of the purchaser or owner; 
payment of unearned or return premiums 
on cancellations, if any; payment of pol- 
icyholders dividends or unabsorbed prem- 
iums, if any; and any provisions on which 
defense to a claim by or on behalf of the 
purchaser or owner might be based. 

“(c) A provision indicating whether the 
policy is single or multiple interest and 
the nature of the interests of each party 
interested therein. 

“2. No master policy, individual con- 
tract or certificate of insurance whether 
single or multiple interest, shail contain 
any provision for the voidance or cancel- 
lation of the insurance against any speci- 
fied peril because of the procurement by 
the purchaser or owner, for the coverage 
of his own interest, of other insurance 
when such peril is insured by the policy 
only with respect to interests other than 
the interest of the purchaser or owner. 

“3. Whenever an insurer shall be di- 
rected by the purchaser or owner to de- 
liver an individual contract to a finance 
company or person having an interest in 
the property insured because of the exist- 
ence of a conditional bill of sale, chattel 
mortgage or other loan secured by such 
property, the insurer shall furnish a cer- 
tificate which is an exact duplicate of said 
individual contract and all endorsements 
thereto, to the purchaser or owner; pro- 
vided that the insurer may specify on the 
certificate that it is not the original con- 
tract by use of the word ‘duplicate,’ ‘copy’ 
or other appropriate designation. 


“4. Whenever an individual contract is 
cancelled by any party other than the 
purchaser or owner, as a result of assign- 
ment of such contract, or otherwise, notice 
of such cancellation shall be mailed by the 
insurer to the purchaser or owner at his 
last address shown by the records of the 
insurer. Such notice shall contain a state- 
ment of the amount of the return prem- 
ium payable, if any, and the amount of 
the interest therein claimed by the party 
cancelling the contract.” 


Wisconsin Physical 
Examination Program 


THE WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSION HAS RELEASED THE PHYSI- 
cal examination program for the in- 
dustries of the state on which it has 
been working for the past several 
years. Permission was given the Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wausau, Wisconsin by 
the Industrial Commission, to reprint 
the official publication and copies of 
the pamphlet are now being dis- 
tributed to branch offices of the com- 
pany and to prominent policyholders. 

The program was designed to aid 
in the control or prevention of oc- 
cupational diseases and accidents and 
to promote industrial health. The 


pamphlet contains the declaration of 
principles recommended by the In- 
dustrial Commission and adopted by 
the Joint Advisory Committee, rec- 
ommendations of the Medical Sub- 
committee, and the Report of the 
Joint Advisory Committee. 











Industrial Accidents In 
Illinois For 1938 


THE CASUALTY INSURANCE WORLD, 
INSOFAR AS IT IS CONCERNED WITH 
workmen’s compensation problems in 
Illinois, will acclaim the vast wealth 
of information that has been collected, 
analyzed and published by the Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Research of the 
Illinois Department of Labor in a 
survey which bears the title that cap- 
tions this review. This publication, 
an annual report of the Department, 
merits the attention of insurance ex- 
ecutives and actuaries, who would be 
fully informed on the nature, causes, 
extent, results and costs of industrial 
accidents in Illinois. In its 180 plano- 
graphed legal sized pages, this report 
presents comprehensively in all its 
aspects the Illinois experience with 
industrial accidents, and with a rec- 
ognition of the progressive philosophy 
that prevention is better than cure, 
analyzes the elaborate data with em- 
phasis on prevention and on possible 
remedial legislation to correct flaws 
and inadequacies in the present law 
and its operation. 


The first of the six parts into which 
this work is divided introduces the 
reader to the provisions of the Illinois 
Law, some charts and narrative com- 
paring it with the laws in other states, 
and some problems incidental to its 
administration. The second, compris- 
ing the bulk of the volume, presents 
in tabular form that nearly defies 
description the actual experience 
which gave rise to the publication. 
Compensable accidents for 1938 are 
tabulated, retabulated and cross-tabu- 
lated in actual and percentage figures, 
in all combinations of factors, accord- 
ing to cause, nature, location, extent 
and duration of injury, type of in- 
dustry, age, sex, conjugal status and 
wage of the injured person, and 
amount and nature of compensation 
paid to the injured person or his 
dependents. 

Part III is a discussion and analy- 
sis of the data presented in Part II, 
and on the basis of comparative 
graphs, charts and percentage figures, 
draws conclusions of interest. 

Part IV presents briefly a picture 
of nine years of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation cases closed in Illinois be- 


tween the years 1930 and 1938 in--. 


clusive, by total number of cases, av- 
erage compensation paid and nature 
and extent of disability suffered by 
claimants. Parts V and VI present 
in straight narrative form summaries 
of some recent court decisions of im- 
portance concerning Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, in Illinois and 
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elsewhere, and a glossary of defini- 
tions of terms used in the survey. 

A few copies of the valuable, ex- 
haustive and exhausting survey are 
available at no cost on a “first come, 
first served” basis. Requests should 
be communicated to Mr. C. R. 
Thompson, Chief of the Division of 
Statistics and Research, Illinois De- 
partment of Labor, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


FIRE 
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July Fire Losses Up 9.9% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY TOTALLED 
$22,468,304, according to preliminary 
estimates of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This is an in- 
crease of 9.9% over losses for the 
same month of last year when they 
amounted to $20,434,688. July losses, 
however, were 7.1% lower than those 
reported for the preceding month 
when the losses were estimated at 
$24,190,700. 

Losses for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and for the first seven months 
of 1939 are shown in the following 
table: 





1937 1938 1939 

Jan. $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 
Apr. 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
May 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
June 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
July -19,812.485 20,434,688 22,468,304 
Aug. 19,707,514 BEIGE «2c cccsces 
Sept. 19:349,756 ZE-S72528- oi .cccces 
Oct. ZV097,670 ZA TSTGER co occicces 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695 ......... 
Dec. KR yA! oe. 
Total 
12 Mos. 

$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $188,353,230 
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Ohio Ruling on Baggage 
Insurance 


THE OHIO INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
IN A RULING DATED AuGusT 3, 1939, 
has held that it will not renew 
agents’ or solicitors’ licenses for rail- 
road and steamship employees and 
travel agents or agencies, for com- 
panies writing inland marine insur- 
ance where such licenses are obtained 
principally for the purpose of selling 
baggage ticket insurance. The De- 
partment ruling follows in full : 
Investigation has been made of the 
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licensing of railroad and steamship em- 
ployees and travel agents to write’ bag- 
gage ticket insurance for various com- 
panies doing inland marine business in 
the State of Ohio. This situation was 
the subject of a ruling issued April 10, 
1936, by this division and indefinitely 
suspended by an order issued July 2, 
1936. 

As a result of our further investiga- 
tion it appears that the principal use of 
these licenses, which are sometimes 
stamped by the company, “For Baggage 
Ticket Insurance Only” or with similar 
wording, is to secure applications for 
inland marine insurance coverages on 
baggage of passengers on the various 
railroad and steamship lines. 

It appears that Sections 644 and 644-1 
of the General Code provide, in part, 
that the Superintendent of Insurance of 
Ohio shall issue an agent’s or solicitor’s 
license if he is satisfied that it is not 
appointee’s purpose or intention princi- 
pally to solicit or place insurance on 
property for which the appointee’s em- 
ployer is custodian or bailee. 

In view of these sections, it is a rul- 
ing of this office that agents or solicitors 
licenses for railroad and steamship em- 
ployees and travel agents or agencies 
for companies writing inland marine 
insurance, will not be renewed upon the 
expiration of existing licenses, which 
expire June 30, 1940, where such licenses 
are obtained principally for the pur- 
pose of selling baggage ticket insurance. 


“Sound Basis’’ for Nation- 
Wide Forest Fire Insurance 


WHAT IS CALLED “UNQUESTION- 
ABLY A SOUND BASIS” FOR A NATION- 
wide business in the insuring of 
standing trees against forest fires, 
is set forth in a report on “Forest 
Fire Insurance in the Northeastern 
States”, prepared by H. B. Shepard 
for the Division of Forest Economics 
of the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the present 
time, forest fire insurance is not Com- 
mercidlly obtainable in this country 
but is widely used in several foreign 
countries. 

The result of a three-year study, 
the report states that while the New 
England hurricane of last September 
rendered application of its findings 
temporarily impracticable over much 
of the New England pine region and 
some other parts of the Northeast, 
they are nonetheless “fundamental to 
the revival of interest in forest insur- 
ance that is certain to accompany 
the restoration of timber values”, 
and will be a valuable guide to future 
forest insurance investigators. 

The “sound basis” described is 
an integration of forest-insurance un- 
derwriting in the Northeastern States 
with similar fire insurance enterprise 
in the previously surveyed Pacific 
Coast lumber states, says the report, 
indicating the practicability of a na- 
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tion-wide expansion from this com- 
bination. 

The report states that insurance 
against forest fire damage is a per- 
fectly feasible and profitable under- 
taking at very moderate cost to the 
timberland owner, if proper precau- 
tions are taken, and points out that 
the technical underwriting and ad- 
ministrative problems involved will 
he no more insurmountable than those 
that have been met and adequately 
handled in general business develop- 
ment. It concludes that forest fire 
insurance can render a valuable serv- 
ice in the national conservation pro- 
gram. 

The 
england 


survey embraces the New 

States, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, which are said to include 
57,203,583 acres of timberland, main- 
ly second-growth but with a large 
aggregate value and real need for 
insurance protection, 

The report arrives at a statistically 
normal loss expectation for the terri- 
tory as a whole of 13.5c per $100 of 
value, after evaluating all known fac- 
tors such as Federal and local fire 
protection, forest fire seasons, num- 
ber, location and extent of forest 
fires in the territory for the preced- 
ing ten years, together with the data 
from an intensive field study of 103,- 
382 acres of widely separated, burned 
over forest areas. 

Qn this basis, and allowing for 
such factors as fire hazards, operat- 
ing costs and fair profit, the report 
works out a trial schedule of premi- 
ums for the various localities and 
principal types of forests, with tables 
of reasonable overcharges for such 
contributive hazards as logging slash, 
previously burned-over brushlands, 
dead or dying timber, adjacent rail- 
roads and lumbering operations. It 
takes into account credits for 
natural and artificial fire breaks, rail- 
road patrols and shut-down of log- 
ging operations during extreme fire 
weather. It includes a number of 
recommended forest insurance forms. 


also 


The report, Technical Bulletin No. 
651, is for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at ten cents a copy. 


Rescue 


tHE PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
is justifiably proud of the following 
letter received from Frank Hoffman, 
Captain of the Wildwood Life 
Guards, Wildwood, New Jersey 
concerning the heroism of Katherine 
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Fitzgerald, an employee of the com- 
pany. 

“On July 27, Miss Katherine Fitzgerald, 
stenographer employed by you, endeavor- 
ed, endangering her life by courageously 
swimming far into the ocean, to rescue 


ten-year-old Doris Miller of Jeanette, 
Pennsylvania. 
“It certainly was one of the bravest 


acts I have ever witnessed in all my ex- 
perience as Captain of the Wildwood Life 


Guards. Such an occurrence will live 
long in my memory, and many other 
memories. 


“Miss Fitzgerald surely deserves much 
praise and credit. I do hope she will be 
the recipient of a Carnegie medal. She 
is justly worthy of such an honor. 

“T am taking this opportunity of writ- 
ing to you, and telling you how the peo- 
ple of Wildwood, and many, many 
others; especially the lifeguards and my- 
self, feel about such an illustrious achieve- 


ment. Saving the life of another human 
being ! 
“You must indeed, be very proud to 


jave such a person in your employ wi 
I I c y loy th 
such courage and fortitude.” 


Mutual Pioneer To Celebrate 
50th Year In Service 


TOO SELDOM COMES THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO OBSERVE A MAN, STILL IN 
the prime of activity, celebrating his 
fiftieth anniversary with a company 
in whose employ he originally started 
his commercial life. It is with espe- 
cial pleasure that we salute A. D. 
Baker of Lansing, who in September 
rounds out a half century of service 
with the Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 





A. D. BAKER 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary in September 





A college man in the days when 
college men were rare he received the 
degree of B.S. from the Michigan 
State College in 1889 and that same 
year took his first position in the in- 
surance business. In less than ten 
years he was secretary of his com- 
pany, and progressively became Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Vice President and, 
in 1928, President. 

This steady advancement was a 
true reflection of his ability to assume 
executive tasks and of his personal 
qualities enabling him to work effi- 
ciently and harmoniously with his 
associates. He has the special gift of 
succeeding in whatever situation he 
finds himself. 

In this regard the June issue of 
the Mutual Forum summed up the 
matter perfectly as follows: 

“He (Mr. Baker) is one of those 
individuals who just naturally gravi- 
tates to the top, and he has held 
many important positions in the in- 
surance world. 


“Any man who has been in the 
harness for fifty years deserves well 
of his fellowmen: but ‘A.D.’ is en- 
titled to special commendation be- 
cause he has always pulled more than 
his own weight. He is one of the 
men who has made Mutual Insurance 
the strong factor it is in the business 
world today.” 


Mr. Baker’s activities have been, 
and are, numerous, in miscellaneous 
fields. He is President of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Lansing, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Union 
Building and Loan Association and 
a leader in civic projects. 

In 1904 he organized the Michigan 
Commercial Insurance Company of 
Lansing, of which he was secretary- 
treasurer, and later vice president 
and general manager until the com- 
pany was reinsured in the Boston 
Insurance Company in 1918. For 
about ten years A. D. Baker and 
Company were western managers of 
the Boston Insurance Company and 
Old Colony Insurance Company. Mr. 
Baker was president of the Western 
Sprinklered Risk Association and of 
the Western Insurance Bureau, both 
of Chicago and at one time a director 
in the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. He has been president of the 
Association of Mill and Elevator Fire 
Insurance Companies, and president 
of the Improved Risk Mutuals of 
New York. 

Hail Mr. Baker, a sturdy pioneer 
in the insurance world, who after 
fifty years of service is today very 
much alive to the need and uses of 
modern methods and ideas. 











Photo by Chicago Architectural Photographing Co. 
One of Chicago's Famous Concentrations of Big Buildings. 
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In Foreground, Across River, |s The Merchandise Mart. 


1939]Mutual Convention 


ACK in 1931 the Mutual Insur- 

ance organizations held their 

national convention in Chicago. 
Since that time they have been very 
much around the country East and 
West for their annual meetings, each a 
success in its own distinctive way, but 
the memory of Chicago as a convention 
city prompted again its selection as the 
place for the mutual foregathering in 
October, this year. 

No better season could have been 
chosen for a convention in the big 
metropolis of the Middlewest. Early 
autumn in Chicago is delightful with 
its Lake Michigan inspired weather 
which matches the natural vigor and 
activity which is characteristic of the 
city itself and its people. Travel to 
this notable spot on the Nation’s map 
should be at its best moment for com- 
fort and convenience in October 


whether you come by rail, bus, plane . 


or automobile. 

The location being central geo- 
graphically and also near the actual 
center of the population should result 
in bringing one of the largest crowds 
that a mutual convention has seen since 
the custom of mutual get-togethers 
was established forty or more years 


ago. Other cities have done notable 
work in caring for and entertaining the 
thousand or more mutual people who 
attend mutual conventions as repre- 
senting the millions of mutual policy- 
holders in this country but, Chicago by 
very virtue of great size and manifest 
advantages of parks, public and busi- 
ness buildings, its financial and busi- 
ness leadership, and cultural interests 
expressed in a hundred ways, is a 
logical rallying point for those in a 
business which has so much to do with 
the security and welfare of such a large 
body of American citizens. 


The mutual convention having for 
a number of years been held chiefly in 
cities of lesser magnitude is ready 
again to enjoy the different aspects of 
the attraction of an area like Chicago’s. 
The city with its suburbs ranging in 
three directions for as much as thirty 
miles, in truth constitutes a cross sec- 
tion of the United States which could 
be found in no other one place in the 
country. 

More than that, it may be said that 
within a circle of 400 miles, using Chi- 
cago as a center, the major part of the 
mutual insurance companies in the en- 
tire world are domiciled. From these 


companies, the keymen, officers, direc- 
tors, salesmen and agents, office per- 
sonnel, and technical field forces will 
be sent to listen to and join in the pro- 
ceedings now being arranged for the 
elaborate four-day program to be held 
on October 2, 3, 4, 5. 

There will be General Sessions of 
the entire convention, all groups, on 
Monday evening, October 2, Tuesday 
afternoon, October 3, and Wednesday 
afternoon, October 4. On each of these 
days an Advertising Conference will 
be held, and throughout the convention 
period a display of advertising litera- 
ture will be on view in one of the lob- 
bies of the headquarters hotel. 

Senators Byrd of Virginia and 
©’ Mahoney of Wyoming — the latter 
Chairman of the Temporary Econoim- 
ic Committee, Governor Stark of Mis- 
souri, Merle Thorpe, Editor of Na- 
tion’s Business, and President Prentis 
of the Armstrong-Cork Corporation 
have been invited to address the Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

ee @ ® 


F ONE turns back to the August 
I 1931 issue of this Journal it is 
amusing to find a reflection of the 
hysteria which at that time branded 
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Chicago throughout the nation as a 
paradise for gangsters. Al Capone was 
in his heyday then and since his re- 
puted headquarters were in the city by 
the lake there were many persons in 
other sections of the country who felt 
a little disturbed about venturing to 
visit a place which was said to be ruled 
by a mob of hoodlums. Truth to tell, 
Chicago never was a dangerous place 
to live and the racketeers grow fewer 
year by year. To assure the uneasy 
on this question our 1931 article read: 


“And a word about crime conditions. 
Chicago never was at the top of the list 
in crimes committed except in the news- 
paper headlines. It stands 68th in this 
respect among American municipalities. 
Particularly since recent changes and the 
beginning of the activity to make Chi- 
cago the best Worlds Fair city in history, 
there scarcely could be a safer place for 
visitors anywhere in Christiandom. The 
majority of the residents of the city, prob- 
ably 99.9% of the population, have never 
seen a gangster or a hold-up man outside 
of a tabloid or a moving picture show. 
The only criticism from average visitors 
is that they have been led to expect streets 
full of police patrol wagons and am- 
bulances screaming their sirens to clear 
the way to the latest shooting — and 
there is nothing of the kind. Millions 
of hustling people! Yes, but all bent 
m business or shopping or sightseeing, 
even as you and I will be in the busy 
loop district. 

“The quickest method of achieving free 
hoard and room while in Chicago is to 
bring a gun along with you. The hand- 
some coppers along Michigan Avenue 
and State Street, true enough, smile and 
smile, but they won’t stand for any wild- 
west stuff. There are no cows chewing 
cuds near the postoffice buildings and no 
hitching posts adjacent to the city hall; 
but all the same, the most quiet-mannered 
grandmother from any crossroads will 
find her rights respected and deferred to 
by the citizens of this hospitable metrop- 
olis. Chicago is just a larger county 
seat wherein you can find all types of life, 
stores, churches, art museums, parks, 
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amusement, wholesale establishments, 
boards of trade, lake traffic, universities, 
ball games, stockyards, or whatever 
variety of interest may suit your taste at 
the moment.” 

We can start from right there and 
assure the public that Chicago is the 
same in these respects, only bigger, 
better and more able to handle conven- 
tions efficiently and comfortably than 
eight years ago. Chicago is the sec- 
ond largest city in the United States 
and fourth in the entire world. To 
make a direct comparison in popula- 
tion, it exceeds each of 37 of the 48 
states in the Union. No other place, 
at home or abroad, equals it in packing 
house products, manufacture of farm 
machinery, telephone instruments, 
furniture, band instruments, pianos, 
household electrical and gas devices, 
or as a center for the making of 
men’s clothing. Here too is the 
world’s largest railroad concentration, 
the largest lumber market, grain mar- 
ket and food distributing center. No 
other city entertains so many conven- 
tions each year nor can boast of an 
equal number of small parks and 
playgrounds, large outer parks and 
forest preserve systems. It has the 
greatest boulevard mileage and _ its 
magnificent outer-drive along the lake 
furnishes a well guarded and speedy 
thoroughfare, not only for viewing the 
city but to approach or depart from 
Chicago by automobile in convenience 
and safety. 


Altogether Chicago is the nation’s 
outstanding industrial center produc- 
ing a greater variety of manufactured 
goods than any other city and is first 
in the manufacture of products for ex- 
port. Beyond that it is America’s 


greatest produce market and has by all 
odds the largest retail department 





Chicago Still Hopes for World Series Games in Early October 





stores and mail order houses. It is also 
the financial center of the Middle 
West. 
e @ ® : 

URING the convention there will 

be opportunity to make short or 
comprehensive trips by bus to see the 
major features of Chicago’s attractive 
area, but for the most part the busy 
mutual visitors will probably have 
time only for sightseeing excursions to 
places within a relatively few minutes 
travel from the hotel headquarters. 
Stretching along the lake and really 
being a part of the front yard of the 
Stevens Hotel (which, by the way, is 
the largest in the world) is Grant 
Park, still in process of development 
but already beautiful with young trees 
and broad expanses of lawn making 
up its 303.7 acres that are dotted fur- 
ther with works of statuary and the 
Buckingham Fountain which, in it- 
self, is an item of note that even the 
most jaded traveler will remember ; 
and if seen at night with multi-colored 
lights playing on its high and broad 
plumes of water the effect is all but 
magical. 

Close by Grant Park is the Art 
Institute, Field Museum, Soldiers’ 
Field, the Shedd Aquarium and the 
Planetarium. Nowhere else could be 
seen within so small a radius such an 
aggregation of old masters and mod- 
ern paintings and works of sculpture, 
exhibits of plants, animals, fossils, 
minerals, gems, woods, mounted ani- 
mals from the smallest size mice to 
prehistoric mammoths. The Shedd 
Aquarium houses as fine a showing of 
acquatic life as could be found in 
America. The tropical varieties of 
fish with their marvelous colorings are 
a special feature here and one will be 
interested too in viewing sharks and 
giant turtles separated from the pub- 
lic only by a thin sheet of glass. 

The Adler Planetarium copies the 
starry firmament by throwing points 
of light on a large dome. While a lec- 
turer explains the different phenom- 
ena, the earth and the planets and the 
stars pass before the eyes, representing 
progressions of hours, days, years, 
centuries, and indeed eons of time. 
Since there are so few planetariums of 
such magnitude in the world this at- 
traction should be placed close to the 
top of your visiting list. 

The attraction in Chicago which to 
out-of-towners has the most familiar 
sound is the famous Lincoln Park. 
While there are several larger parks 
in the city there are none more beau- 
tiful and rightly popular because here 
within a convenient area is grouped 
nearly everything that one could de- 
sire in a metropolitan playground. 
The park has been greatly extended in 











recent years and when all of the im- 
provements are completed will have 
a frontage of over five miles. It is 
within ten minutes ride by bus or auto 
from the Loop, beginning as it does 
only a short distance north. Beaches 
are scattered at intervals along the 
waterfront and the Yacht Harbor 
makes a picturesque display of sailing 
craft at Belmont Avenue. There are 
close to 3,000 specimens housed in the 
Zoo where visitors can profitably 
spend as many hours as they can spare 
in being delightfully entertained ob- 
serving the antics and habits of wild 
life. Here also is another aquarium, 
a huge conservatory, a museum of 
science, and, if you are looking for ex- 
ercise, there are golf links, tennis 
courts and baseball diamonds. 


From the Stevens Hotel front win- 
dows, beyond the Art Institute, one 
can catch a glimpse of the mammoth 
Soldiers Field which has a length of 
1,294 feet north and south and a width 
of 678 feet, with seating accommoda- 
tions in the stadium for 160,000 per- 
sons. Within this structure some of 
the most historic sporting events and 
national and international gatherings 
have been held. The only other struc- 
ture around Chicago to compare with 
it is the Navy Pier, which may be en- 
tered from the near north side. This 
structure is of immense proportions 
and extends well over a half mile out 
into the lake. It serves not only as a 
gigantic wharf for the shelter and 
docking of passenger and . freight 
steamers, but it is a huge recreation 
center with children’s playground, ob- 
servation towers, art rooms, prom- 
enade, restaurants, and an immense 
hall for dancing and band concerts. 

Not far from the hotel also but to 
the south is the Coliseum, renowned 
as the place where political parties 
have made history at their national 
conventions. It seats over 14,000, all 
under cover and has been used even 
for football games and other athletic 
contests since the building was con- 
structed in such manner that no pillars 
are needed to support the roof. Part 
of the front of the Coliseum is made 
up of stones taken from the notorious 
Libby Prison of Civil War times. 

eo ee @ 


HILE we are talking about 
buildings, emphatic mention 


should be made of the Merchandise . 


Mart just over the river close to the 
loop. Viewed from a short distance 
away it is easy to grasp the thought 
that this is the largest business build- 
ing in the world, two city blocks in 
length, and rising in its central tower 
24 stories in the air. The Mart hasa 
floor area of 4,000,000 sq. ft. with ap- 
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proximately ten miles of window dis- 
plays, the whole being in reality a 
wholesale city under one roof. It is 
a hive of commercial activity and 
houses 15,000 workers. 

Other interesting features about the 
Mart are that its restaurants seat 10,- 
000 people a day,—the river dock 





The Chicago River is a Waterway of Many 
Bridges and Interesting Traffic. 


for vessels connects with the south 
end freight elevators—the entire 
ground level below the street floor is 
a modern freight station—in the 
tower is the world’s largest broadcast- 
ing studio, the N.B.C. — some of the 
finest of all modern mural paintings 
are in the grand lobby — speed boats 
for trips on the lake and river are 
available near the entrance. 

A visit to the stockyards is a jaunt 
to occupy an entire morning or after- 
noon but the trip will be long remem- 
bered. This may be included with an 
inspection of the airport where the 
visitor may view the most modern sky- 
liners arriving from and departing to 
all parts of the United States. If one 
can stop here for an hour at night the 
scene is especially impressive since 
the field is lighted by beacons of more 
than 500,000,000 candlepower, and 
the smart airplanes, beautiful in them- 
selves, are made more impressive by 
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the brilliant illumination of their bright 
metal bodies. 

It must be remembered that this ac- 
count of Chicago and what to see there 
is necessarily very brief and by no 
means covers in more than a sketchy 
way the major parts of interest and 
pleasure which abound in the city. 
If one wished to go into the history of 
Chicago and visit the site of Old Fort 
Dearborn, John Kinzie’s “Mansion,” 
the place of the massacre of the early 
settlers, the spots where Marquette 
and LaSalle camped in winter quar- 
ters, the location of the old Wigwam 
where Lincoln was nominated for 
President and all the various spots as- 
sociated with the Great Chicago Fire, 
the Convention visit should be extend- 
ed over many weeks. 


At the Convention headquarters in 
the Stevens a well-equipped informa- 
tion bureau will be maintained 
throughout the four days of the meet- 
ings to acquaint everyone quickly with 
what to do, where to go and how to get 
there. Theatre and sightseeing parties 
might be arranged with minimum ef- 
fort and expense and a comprehensive 
list of items about every Chicago at- 
traction and activity will be at hand 
for instant reference. 


May we add the advice to make res- 
ervations both at the hotel and on 
trains at the earliest possible moment 
in order to avoid confusion as the Con- 
vention time approaches. Keep the 
date in mind, October 2, 3, 4 and 5 
and the headquarters as the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 





Johnson Joins L.M.C. 


DARRELL F. JOHNSON, FORMERLY 
WITH THE AMERICAN SURETY COM- 
pany and more recently in the brok- 
erage business in Minneapolis, has 
joined the Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty Company and the American Mo- 
torists Insurance Company, casualty 
companies under the management of 
James S. Kempér, and will be lo- 
cated in New York City as manager 
of the companies’ Fidelity and Surety 
3ond Department there, it has been 
announced. 





Mr. Johnson graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1923 and 
was admitted to the bar in that state. 
He started in the insurance field as 
a special agent in the Minneapolis 
office of the American Surety Com- 
pany and came to the Chicago office 
of that company in 1926 in charge of 
the Blanket Bond Department where 
he served until 1929. More recently 
he has been a broker in Minneap- 
olis, specializing in fidelity and surety 
business. 
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Bar-Adjuster Suit 
in Birmingham 

ONE OF THE FEW REMAINING CASES 
CONCERNING THE UNAUTHORIZED 
practice of law as it relates to imsur- 
ance adjustment which has yet to be 
decided — that brought by the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Bar Association 
against a number of insurance adjust- 
ers and insurance companies — will 
not go to trial for some time as the 
result of a ruling handed down by 
Judge Richard V. Evans in Birming- 
ham Circuit Court on August 11. He 
ruled that the Birmingham Bar Asso- 
ciation will not be permitted to lump 
a scere of insurance companies and ad- 
justers together and to sue them all 
for alleged unauthorized practice of 
law. 

The ruling, which sustained the de- 
murrers of the defendants charging a 
misjoinder in the case, means that 
one adjuster and the companies which 
he represents will have to be singled 
out and proceeded against individually. 

Several other issues were argued, 
but are yet to be decided. One issue 
raised was that of the Birmingham 
Bar Association’s interest in the case, 
it being an incorporated body which 
has no right to sue for its individual 
members. The insurance companies 
and adjusters contend that the suit 
should be brought in the names of the 
individual lawyers. 

The defense also raised the point 
that the remedy of the Birmingham 
Bar Association, if any, is by quo war- 
ranto proceedings rather than through 
declaratory judgment proceedings. 

ee @ @ 


Non-Assessable j Policy 
Upheld in Alabama 


THE EXTENDED CONTROVERSY OVER 
THE QUESTION OF WHETHER THE 
major mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
are permitted to issue non-assessable 
policies in Alabama was resolved at 
the time of our going to press, when 
an opinion from the office of Attor- 
ney General Thomas S. Lawson ad- 
vised Insurance Commissioner Frank 
N. Julian that these companies are 
entirely within their rights in follow- 
ing this practice. 

The opinion, rendered at the re- 
quest of the Insurance Commissioner, 
not only held that mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies may 
issue such policies — provided they 
have a surplus equal to the combined 
capital and surplus required of Ala- 
bama_ stock insurance companies 
transacting the same type of busi- 
ness — but declared that when a mu- 
tual company has issued such a pol- 
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icy the policy continues to be a non- 
assessable contract even in the event 
that the insurance carrier should 
later become insolvent. 
The full text of the opinion will be 
printed in our September issue. 
ee @ @ 


Federal Insurance for Corn 

COUNTRYWIDE INTEREST HAS BEEN 
\TTRACTED TO THE RECENT PROPOSAL 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to gather a special reserve fund in- 
tended to guarantee the safety of 
257,000,000 bushels of corn stored 
on farms as collateral for loans. Ac- 
cording to this plan the C.C.C., which 
is a government agency, would re- 
place existing insurance policies on 
the grain and thus come into compe- 
tition with private insurance com- 
panies. 

The officials of the C.C.C. indicate 
that they propose to replace not only 
individual policies held by farmers 
but also a master policy for what is 
known as “Secondary Insurance.” 
Under the provisions of the plan the 
farmer is to pay one-fifth of a cent 
per bushel to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to be held as a reserve 
fund against loss of the grain by fire, 
storm, theft and other specified 
causes. 

Adverse criticism of the plan has 
been widespread both in stock and 
mutual insurance circles since it is 
claimed that the government would 
be taking away business which 
rightly belongs to private companies. 
Also it is pojnted out that the gov- 
ernment rates of 4% cent per bushel 
would not be adequate if the C.C.C. 
fund were obliged to add in all of the 
expenses which the private carriers 
have met. Vigorous protests have 
been made by many organizations to 
agricultural authorities in Washing- 
ton and an appeal is now before Sec- 
retary Henry A. Wallace. 

Editorial Note: News comes as this 
issue is on the press that the corn 
loan insurance program has _ been 
abandoned by the C. C. C. 
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Holmes on Convention 


Examinations 

IN A RECENT LETTER TO INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER J. M. MC CORMACK OF 
Tennessee, John J. Holmes, Commis- 
sioner of Montana had the following to 
say regarding the convention exam- 
ination issue: 

I am in receipt of your bulletin to all 
life, fire, casualty and surety companies 
entered in the State of Tennessee. 

Your bulletin, in my opinion, in the 
main reflects the position of the Insur- 
ance Departments of all the states, and is 
a simple presentation of the examination 
problem so troublesome to the Conven- 
tion. 


Your bulletin states, first, “Whenever 
Zone No. 3, which is the zone Tennessee 
is a member of, is represented on an ex- 
amination, this will be recognized as a 
full convention examination fully meet- 
ing the requirements of this Department.” 
This is as it should be. Second, “When 
an examination is held only by a domi- 
ciliary State, such report will be entered 
on the file as a state examination only, 
and not complying with Tennessee re- 
quirements.” This is as it should be. 
Third, “Whenever one or more outside 
states are represented on an examination 
but Zone 3 is not represented, such re- 
port will be filed for information only 
and not complying with Tennessee _re- 
quirements.” This position may be sub- 
ject to modification, as I am of the opin- 
ion that if two outside states, represented 
by citizens of these states, participate in 
an examination, the examination could 
be accepted as a convention examination. 

Personally I do not subscribe to states 
using firms domiciled in Philadelphia or 
New York, or any other place, in making 
examinations, and do not consider such 
examinations convention examinations. In 
relation to this, I believe we have only 
to review the “Merkle and Martin Ac- 
tivity” to understand the basis of such a 
position. 

The convention examination is a com- 
promise of the examination responsibility 
of the individual states and, whether or 
not a domiciliary state makes depart- 
mental examinations, it is only common 
sense that companies should submit them- 
selves to convention examinations every 
so often. It may be that in the case ot 
very large companies, convention exam- 
inations should be on a quinquennial 
rather than a triennial basis; however 
this is a matter to be decided by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

I sincerely hope that we have heard 
the last of this nonsensical argument, and 
that the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, in future meetings, 
will be able to concern themselves with 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
citizens of their respective states insur- 
ancewise, rather than discussing the geo- 
graphic carving of the United States in- 
to zones, whether it be four, six or none. 


National Safety Congress 


ALL PHASES OF SAFETY—TRAFFIC, 
INDUSTRIAL, HOME, FARM AND GEN- 
eral—will be discussed in detail at 
the five day session of the Twenty- 
Eighth National Safety Congress and 
Exposition which opens in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey on October 15. 

This year’s congress will be the 
largest ever planned. It will present 
more than 550 speakers and discus- 
sion leaders in 125 distinct sessions. 
This does not include the many spe- 
cial committees or company and 
regional groups. 

Through the entire proceedings 
will run the theme of new activities 
—the focusing of safety’s big guns on 
the specific objectives outlined by 
constant scientific and statistical re- 
search. This is especially true of the 
traffic session. 
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More About Missouri Compromise 
With a Summary of What Has Gone Before 


N THE afternoon of February 
1, 1936, there was audible 


throughout the length and 
breadth of the insurance world a vast 
collective sigh of relief. 

The sigh came from the major ex- 
ecutives of most of the stock fire in- 
surance companies — American and 
alien — which were then doing busi- 
ness in the state of Missouri; it came 
because that day a special three-judge 
ederal court of equity at Kansas 
City had approved the terms of a 
compromise agreement between these 
companies and Missouri Superin- 
tendent of Insurance R. E. O’ Malley 
by which there was to be distributed 
a fund of $9,893,321.08 in Missouri 
fire insurance premiums which had 
been impounded under the court’s 
control during almost six years of 
litigation over the Missouri fire in- 
surance rate level. 


As agent of the stock fire insurance 
companies involved, Charles’ R. 
Street, western manager at Chicago 
for the Great American Insurance 
Company, had agreed with Superin- 
tendent ©’Malley that 20% of this 
total should be returned to the Mis- 
souri policyholders who had_ con- 
tributed it, that 50% should be re- 
turned to the companies, and that the 
remaining 30% should be placed in 
a fund under the control of two trus- 
tees. Out of the trusteed fund any ex- 
penses of the long litigation, including 
those of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment, were to be paid, and any 
other funds remaining were also to go 
to the companies. 

The companics were relieved at the 
closing of the litigation, for it had 
been going on ever since the day in 
1930 when they had announced an in- 
crease of 1634% in Missouri fire in- 
surance rates, and had secured a Fed- 
eral injunction which prevented the 
Missouri Insurance Department’s in- 
terfering with their collection of the 
increase. The costs of litigation had 
heen heavy, their local agents in Mis- 
souri were bringing heavy pressure 
to bear in the hope of securing the 
commissions which had been im- 
pounded along with the rest of the 
companies’ moneys, and it was felt 
that the unsettled situation brought 
about by the rate controversy was 
having an adverse effect upon the 
stock fire insurance business in the 
state. 

In due time the companies received 
their 50% of the impounded premium 


fund. Later they received an addi- 
tional 11% from the trusteed portion 
of the fund — which was being han- 
dled by Street and R. J. Folonie, the 
Chicago attorney who had served as 
chief counsel for the companies 
throughout the rate litigation — and 
although the companies returned 4 
of this remittance to Street for his 
use in the paying of unspecified ex- 
penses in connection with the com- 
promise, they had by 1939 come to 
consider the whole Missouri rate con- 
troversy a closed issue. 

Charles R. Street, the elderly ex- 
ecutive who had acted as the agent 
of the companies throughout the rate 
litigation by virtue of his position as 
chairman of the Subscribers’ Actuar- 
ial Committee of the Western Under- 
writers Association, died on February 
1, 1938 in Chicago. Earlier he had 
been questioned by agents of the 
United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue concerning his disposition of 
$100,500 of the funds which he had 
collected from a number of stock fire 
insurance companies for the payment 
of unspecified expenses in connection 
with the rate compromise, but appar- 
ently nothing had come of it. 


He had asserted that he had not re- 
tained this money, but had turned the 
money over to a man who was high in 
Missouri politics but was not a public 
official. Later he had paid the Fed- 
eral income tax on this money. He 
had not been questioned closely by 
the stock insurance executives who 
were his associates regarding the 
manipulations leading up to the com- 
promise agreement, for he was con- 
sidered to occupy an almost unique 
position in stock fire insurance — it 
was not considered advisable by most 
of his colleagues to incur his dis- 
pleasure by seeking to check too 
closely upon his operations, accord- 
ing to testimony given by some of 
them later. 

The Federal agents were not satis- 
fied with his explanations, and con- 
tinued a patient effort to trace the 
money which had passed through 
Street’s hands. After several years 


’ their efforts bore fruit. It was learned 


that Street had caused to be paid to 
Thomas J. Pendergast, political boss 
of Kansas City, the sum of $440,000; 
Pendergast had retained most of this, 
but had sent $62,500 to Missouri 
Superintendent of Insurance O’Mal- 
ley, and had turned $62,500 over to 
A. L. McCormack, the St. Louis in- 
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surance agent who acted as the go- 
between for Street and Pendergast in 
the transaction. The inference, after 
Pendergast and O’ Malley had entered 
pleas of guilty to evading payment of 
Federal income tax and had been giv- 
en sentences in the Federal Peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth, was that Street 
had secured O’ Malley’s consent to the 
rate compromise agreement by brib- 
ery. 
It had become obvious by this time, 
of course, that the stock fire insur- 
ance executives’ sighs of relief in 1936 
had been premature; the 1939 de- 
velopments promised to make the 
Missouri rate litigation an even more 
acute headache than it had been be- 
fore the signing of the compromise 
agreement. 
ee @ ®@ 


HE three-judge Federal court 

which had approved the compro- 
mise agreement originally — made up 
of Judge Kimbrough Stone of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and Judges Merrill E. Otis and 
Albert L. Reeves of the United States 
District Court at Kansas City — was 
not slow to act when it appeared pos- 
sible that it had had imposed upon it 
an agreement improperly arrived at. 
It ordered the stock fire insurance 
companies involved — there were by 
May 29, 1939, a total of 137 con- 
cerned — to return to the custody of 
the court at once all of the impounded 
funds which had been paid them. 

When the companies had agreed to 
do this, Missouri Superintendent of 
Insurance Ray B. Lucas instructed 
counsel for the Missouri Insurance 
Department to attempt to have the 
court order the return of all of this 
money to the Missouri policyholders 
who had contributed it. The conten- 
tion was that, by their action in secur- 
ing a compromise by bribery, the 
stock fire insurance companies were 
no longer able to come into a court 
of equity with clean hands. 

The stock fire ifisurance companies 
returned the money to the custody of 
the three-judge Kederal court but, 
through newly-retained counsel — 
William B. Bullitt, former Solicitor 
General of the United States — they 
contended that they had been entirely 
blameless in the alleged bribery mat- 
ter; they insisted that any improper 
actions of Street had been entirely 
without the knowledge of the com- 
panies, and that if the decree approv- 
ing the compromise agreement and 
ordering the distribution of the im- 
pounded premium fund was to be set 
aside, then the proper procedure was 
to decide the original rate cases which 
were the basis of the litigation on 
their merits, just as though there had 
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never been a compromise agreement. 
They opposed the return of the entire 
impounded premium fund to the pol- 
icyholders. 

It became clear at once that the im- 
portant question to be answered was 
whether the executives of the stock 
fire insurance companies who had 
contributed the funds with which 
Street is alleged to have bribed 
O’Malley, through Pendergast, had 
had any knowledge of the uses to 
which Street was putting these funds. 
On July 3, 1939, the three-judge Fed- 
eral Court named Paul V. Barnett, 
the Kansas City attorney who had 
served as special master in the orig- 
inal rate cases, as a special master to 
take evidence bearing on these points. 
He was charged to examine the in- 
surance excutives and others con- 
cerned, and to report back to the court 
by October 1, 1939. 

The supposition was that no fur- 
ther action would be taken by the 
court until that time. 

The hearings opened at Chicago on 
July 27. One after another execu- 
tives of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies which had contributed funds 
to Street most of them western 
managers of eastern companies, some 
of them members of the Subscribers 
Actuarial Committee of the Western 
Underwriters Association which had 
been in charge of the Missouri rate 
litigation — paraded to the witness 
chair in the somber directors’ room of 
the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

They were questioned by Charles 
LL. Henson, counsel for the Missouri 
Insurance Department, and his asso- 
ciate, Frank Hollingsworth, with 
William M. Bullitt and Homer Ber- 
ger, as counsel for the stock fire in- 
surance companies, also taking part 
in the examinations. The tenor of 
their stories was that they had had 
complete confidence at all times in 
the integrity and ability of Charles R. 
Street, and that it never entered their 
heads to ask him to explain the uses 
to which he was putting the money he 
requested of them. They assumed 
that it was to have been used for the 
payment of legitimate expenses, and 
pointed out that the Missouri litiga- 
tion was so complicated and lengthy 
an affair that they were well satis- 
fied to permit Street to have the en- 
tire handling of it. 

Later the hearings were resumed 
in New York, with home office ex- 
ecutives of a number of the major 
stock fire insurance companies being 
heard, and from there the inquiry 
moved to Hartford, Conn. It proved 
possible to develop some further de- 
tails of the collection of funds by 
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Street, but there was in evidence the 
same disposition on the part of the 
eastern executives to trust Street im- 
plicitly as had been shown earlier by 
the western insurance leaders. 
ee @ @ 

HE picture which emerged from 

the early stages of the inquiry 
was of Street as a high-handed vet- 
eran of the fire insurance business, 
who sought no advice and brooked no 
interference. ‘‘A sort of Hitler,” one 
of the witnesses characterized him. 
It was made plain that early in May, 
1935 — shortly before the compro- 
mise agreement was reached at Kan- 
sas City — Street had secured from 
fourteen of the largest stock fire in- 
surance companies checks totalling 
$100,500. He had taken these to the 
office of Hicks and Folonie, the Chi- 
cago law firm representing the com- 
panies in the rate cases, and had 
asked that they be cleared through 
the firm’s account. He was given 
three of the law firm’s checks in re- 
turn — one for $50,000, to reimburse 
I. H. Hicks, who had given him a 
personal check for that amount sev- 
eral days earlier, and two others for 
$50,000 and $500 respectively. The 
assumption, in view of the dates, the 
signing of the compromise agreement, 
and the guilty pleas of Pendergast 
and O’Malley, is that this $100,500 
was the money used to make the first 
two payments of the bribe to Pender- 
gast. 

Later Street and Folonie, as trus- 
tees of the 30% of the impounded 
premium fund which had been set 
aside for the payment of expenses 
and the making of possible further 
refunds to the companies, decided to 
return to the companies amounts 
equal to 11% of the original total of 
the entire impounded premium fund. 
Street sent out these checks, and with 
each went a memorandum requesting 
that a check for 5% of the total of the 
company’s original impoundings be 
sent back to him, made out to 
“Charles R. Street, Agent.” The tes- 
timony showed that this was done by 
the companies, the assumption being 
that it was by means of this transac- 
tion that Street raised the additional 
money that was paid to Pendergast 
after the three-judge Federal court 
had approved the compromise agree- 
ment. 

When the hearings in the east had 
been completed, and a further hear- 
ing at Chicago was set for August 10, 
it was expected that a more complete 
explanation of Street’s activities 
would be forthcoming. The reason 
was that the sole Chicago witness was 
to be Robert J. Folonie who, as gen- 
eral counsel for the stock insurance 


companies in the rate litigation and 
as co-trustee with Street of the 30% 
of the impounded fund which had 
been set aside for the payment of ex- 
penses, might be expected to have 
had a more intimate knowledge of the 
details of the working out of the com- 
promise agreement than insurance 
executives whose concern with the 
controversy had been only to the ex- 
tent of the participation of their own 
companies in it. 

In spending an entire day in the 
witness chair Folonie brought out 
clearly an aspect of the events leading 
up to the signing of the compromise 
agreement which had previously only 
been hinted at—the fact that rela- 
tions between himself and Street had 
been quite strained for sometime pre- 
ceding that date. Folonie declared 
that he had opposed from the begin- 
ning any attempt at a compromise 
agreement, believing that the com- 
panies could win the rate cases in 
court on their merits. 

It was his view, he declared, that 
an important and basic legal point 
was involved in these cases, and that 
there should be no settlement of any 
kind which did not permit the legal 
determination of this point. The point 
was that the stock fire insurance com- 
panies held that the proper measure 
of the profit and loss of an insurance 
company should be based upon the 
consideration of earned premiums as 
income, and incurred losses and ex- 
penses as outgo. The contention of 
the Missouri Insurance Department, 
he asserted, was that premiums writ- 
ten should be the measure of income, 
and losses and expenses paid as out- 
go. 

He had understood, he testified, 
that Street was attempting to effect 
a compromise, but he was not con- 
sulted about it, and right up to the 
date of its signing he considered it 
as mere talk, and as unlikely to go 
through. Upon several occasions he 
had received intimations that Street 
was working through other indi- 
viduals in Missouri in the hope of 
compromising the rate cases, and that 
Street was receiving legal advice from 
persons other than himself. He said 
that Street criticized his handling of 
the litigation upon more than one oc- 
casion, his comments ranging from 
denunciations of the legal profession 
generally down to the specific order 
that Folonie was to “keep his nose 
out of this compromise matter ; when 
I want legal advice I'll ask for it.” 

It was this breach between them 
that was responsible for Folonie’s not 
being more curious as to the reasons 
for Street’s clearing fourteen insur- 
ance company checks totalling $100,- 
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500 through his law office, and taking 
the law firm’s checks for $50,000, 
$50,000, and $500 in return. But, un- 
like the insurance executives heard 
earlier, who had testified that it never 
entered their minds to wonder why 
Street was collecting money from 
them, Folonie testified that he had 
had a good deal of curiosity as to the 
purpose for which Street was using 
such a large sum. He did not ques- 
tion Street, he declared, because he 
knew that he would be told it was 
none of his business, and did not feel 
that it was worth while engaging in 
an argument over the matter. He 
simply took the precaution of having 
Street give him a memorandum, “in 
case there should be some question 
regarding income or inheritance taxes 
in the future,” which set forth that 
the law firm of Hicks and Folonie 
was merely clearing the insurance 
company checks for Street, and that 
they were not to be regarded as fees 
which had been paid to the firm, and 
then turned over to Street. 

Later this transaction was ques- 
tioned by Federal income tax inves- 
tigators and Folonie was unable to 
discover the memorandum. He sent 
the investigators to Street, and Street 
stated that the checks had merely 
been cleared through the law firm, 
and that Hicks and Folonie had no 
income tax liability in the transaction. 


N ANSWER to questions as to 
what uses he thought Street in- 

tended making of the $100,500, 
Folonie offered a number of possible 
explanations which had occurred to 
him at the time. 

One was that Street had been re- 
taining other attorneys, and did not 
wish Folonie to know either their 
identities or their compensation, An- 
other was that there had been a con- 
siderable depletion of the funds in- 
volved in some earlier rate cases, and 
that Street was being required to re- 
plenish these funds before a com- 
promise on the later cases could be 
reached. The possibility that, because 
strong pressure was being brought to 
bear by a number of local insurance 
agents in Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Street was being required to pay the 
commissions which they had tied up 
in the impounded fund and would 
take an assignment which would re- 
imburse him later, also occurred to 
Folonie. He thought that there might 
have been some pressure by lawyers 
for the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment for a payment of their fees as 
a condition preceding any agreement 
to a compromise. The fact that the 
parties to the rate cases involved in 
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the compromise, and those in earlier 
rate cases, were not identical, seemed 
a possible explanation of Street’s need 
for funds. A final possibility was 
that Street had made some promises 
to the stock fire insurance companies 
involved in a series of rate cases in 
the state courts, as distinct from those 
in the Federal court, that they would 
receive a share of any settlement. 

Later evidence was introduced to 
the effect that Street had indicated 
that some such arrangement would 
be worked out — that the rate case 
impoundings were all part of the 
same pot, and that if the companies 
won one case and lost another, there 
would be money available for the 
losing companies. The companies 
were unsuccessful in the state court 
cases, Judge Nike G. Sevier refus- 
ing to approve the compromise agree- 
ment, and ordering all the premiums 
impounded in his court at Jefferson 
City to be returned to the Missouri 
policyholders. 

Folonie made it clear in his testi- 
mony that his connection with the 
making of the compromise agreement 
had been slight. He had been given 
little direct advance information that 
it was contemplated. When he was 
called upon to confer with Street, 
Missouri Superintendent of Insur- 
ance ©’Malley, and others, in the 
Kansas City hotel room where the 
agreement was reached on May 14, 
1935, he was still unfamiliar with the 
proposed terms of settlement. As in- 
dicative of the slight extent to which 
Street sought his assistance Folonie 
stated that the insurance executive 
had ordered him to wait for several 
hours in an adjoining room while the 
terms of the agreement were discus- 
sed with O’ Malley. 

ee @ ® 

-_ THE first hearing before the 

special master in Chicago, 
which opened July 27, eighteen wit- 
nesses representing various insurance 
organizations were examined. ‘The 
first was Russell D. Hobbs, secretary 
of the Subscribers’ Actuarial Com- 
mittee of the Western Underwriters 
Association, who was called upon to 
furnish the minutes of meetings held 
during the time the Missouri litiga- 
tion was under discussion. The min- 
utes revealed that Street had made 
but little specific comment upon his 


‘activities in connection with the 


working out of the compromise agree- 
ment. Further examination of ex- 
ecutives who had been members of 
the Subscribers’ Actuarial Commit- 
tee at that time found them admitting 
that they had little detailed knowledge 
of what action Street was taking, and 
were quite content to have him han- 
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dle the entire matter. The minutes 
of one meeting gave Street specific 
authority to proceed with his efforts 
to effect a compromise. 

The line of questioning followed 
most persistently by the attorneys for 
the Missouri Insurance Department 
dealt with the transaction in which 
Street turned over to various execu- 
tives checks from the trustees rep- 
resenting 11% of their companies’ 
impounded premiums, and requested 
that they return to him checks equal 
to 5% of their impounded premiums. 
It was these 5% checks that are 
alleged to have made up the Pender- 
gast bribe fund, and Insurance De- 
partment attorneys have been anxious 
to determine what explanations Street 
gave about the necessity for their 
collection. 

The only serious questioning to 
which Street was subjected in this 
transaction seems to have been on the 
part of Carsten Claussen, western 
manager at Chicago for the London 
and Lancashire Insurance Company, 
a British insurance carrier. He de- 
scribed the conversation which took 
place when Street came to his office 
with the 11% checks. 

“Mr. Street asked me, or rather 
Mr. Street told me,” Claussen testi- 
fied, “that he had in his possession 
checks which aggregated 11% of the 
amount of our impounded premiums 
which he was prepared to turn over 
to me if I, in turn, would deliver him 
checks aggregating 5% of our im- 
pounded premiums. I then asked 
Mr. Street why the transaction should 
be handled in that manner; if we 
were to receive 6% net why he didn’t 
just hand me a check for the 6% in- 
stead of making a double transaction. 

“Mr. Street then told me that the 
reason ‘they were handling it under 
the method of two checks was to sim- 
plify their bookkeeping and to keep 
their records uniform. I then asked 
Mr. Street what this 5% was to be 
used for, the check that I gave him, 
and he told me that that is something 
that he couldn’t tell me just then. 

“IT said to Mr. Street that a check 
from each of our companies for 5% 
of our impounded premiums was 
rather an unusual request and that I 
as manager of the company should 
have some information as to what 
that money was to be used for, that 
I had no authority to give out money 
just because someone wanted it. I 
should have some explanation of the 
payment to give to my head office 
officials if they asked for it. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘I am sorry, Mr. 
Claussen, but I can’t tell you that 
just now,’ but then he reached down 
in his pocket and he pulled out an en- 
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velope and he said, ‘I have called 
on all of these managers in New 
York, and I have their checks here. 
Now, if you want to see them, here 
they are.’ I said, ‘No, Mr. Street, if 
you will tell me that you have those 
checks, that is all the information I 
need, and I will take your word for 
it.” 

“Then I asked Mr. Street further : 
‘Well, tell me this, is this money to be 
used in the settlement of this case, 
possibly to buy a judge or someone?’ 
and Mr. Street answered: ‘Mr. 
Claussen, I can answer that question 
with a positive no. These funds are 
to be used for legitimate purposes 
only,’ 

“And with that I called for our ac- 
countant. I asked him to check over 
the figures that Mr. Street handed 
me for the amount of money that he 
wanted, asked him to check it over 
and to see if that amounted to ap- 
proximately 5% of our impounded 
premiums, and he came back with 
the word that it did. I then asked 
him to have the checks drawn and 
bring them back to me, which he also 
did. I handed the checks to Mr. 
Street. Mr. Street bid me good day 
and that was all that took place at 
that transaction.” 

eo @ @ 


T THE hearings in New York 
A and Hartford, Conn., — which 
followed those in Chicago — the tes- 
timony of greatest interest concerned 
the appearance of Street at a meeting 
of stock fire insurance executives held 
in New York on May 2, 1935, and 
a similar meeting at Hartford the 
next day. It was at these meetings 
that Street secured the $100,500 in 
company checks which he later clear- 
ed through the Chicago law firm of 
Hicks and Folonie, and which were 
presumably used for the first pay- 
ments to Pendergast. 

The New York meeting was de- 
scribed by Paul L. Haid, president 
of the Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion ; he testified that he arranged the 
meeting at Street’s request, and at- 
tended as a spectator. His recollec- 
tion was that Street had then told the 
handful of major company executives 
present that he was under heavy pres- 
sure from the local agents of Mis- 
souri to effect a compromise of some 
sort, so that the agents might secure 
their impounded commissions. Street 
said that in order to effect a compro- 
mise with Missouri officials with 
whom he was negotiating at the time 
it would be necessary to have $100,- 
000 for expenses, and he asked that 
contributions toward that amount be 
volunteered by the major companies, 

The sum of $100,500 was contrib- 
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uted at this meeting and at the meet- 
ing in Hartford the next day. Assur- 
ance was given by Street that when 
the litigation was finally cleared up a 
full accounting would be made, and 
that credit would be given to the com- 
panies which had contributed toward 
the $100,500 fund. 

Haid called another meeting of 
stock fire insurance executives in 
March, 1936, at Street’s request, he 
stated. At that meeting Street re- 
ported that he and R. J. Folonie, as 
trustees of the 30% fund, were pre- 
pared to deliver to the companies in- 
volved an amount equivalent to 11% 
of their impounded premiums. Street 
said that he would need about $350,- 
000 for expenses, and that adding this 
to the $100,500 he collected the year 
before would make an amount ap- 
proximately equal to 5% of all im- 
pounded premiums. He _ requested 
that, as the companies received their 
11% checks, they send back to him 
checks amounting to 5% of their 
impounded premiums, less any con- 
tributions that they had made to the 
$100,500 fund. No one asked in his 
hearing, Haid asserted, why the 
money required by Street for ex- 
penses was not being taken directly 
from the 30% trusteed fund. 

At the latest of the series of 
hearings, held in St. Louis, A. L. 
McCormack, former president of the 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, completed the chain of 
evidence as to the deal by which 
Pendergast and ©’Malley were to 
receive certain amounts for engineer- 
ing the compromise. This testimony 
was said to have been the same as 
he previously gave before the grand 
jury and resulted in indictments. 
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Endorsements 
(Continued from page 6) 
he has received when making a claim. 
The taking of a release from the in- 
jured person of legal liability against 
the insured or the company is optional 
with the company. 

The forms announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters are more restricted in 
several important particulars than the 
advisory mutual forms. The broadest 
stock company form provides cover- 
age only for the passengers in the in- 
sured’s automobile, and the operator 
excluding the named insured himself. 
According to the announcement made 
this form will be issued without any 
requirement for a release. 

The narrower of the stock company 
forms provides coverage only for the 
passengers in the automobile, exclud- 
ing both the named insured and the 





operator, and requires the release of 
liability. The stock company an- 
nouncement also makes it mandatory 
that both forms be written on cars al- 
ready insured for bodily injury liabil- 
ity, while the mutual companies are 
left free to write the medical payments 
coverage alone, using the standard 
automobile policy and the medical pay- 
ments endorsement, if they wish. 

The medical payments endorsement 
will be made available to the public 
for immediate use in all states except 
those in which the filing of policy 
forms, manual rules or rates for ap- 
proval by the state supervisory au- 
thorities is necessary. In the states 
requiring filing, each company will 
proceed independently in asking ap- 
proval of the policy form which it 
wishes to use. 

The National Bureau has suggested 
that rates for the broad form of cover- 
age for a limit of $250 per person be 
20% of the standard rate applicable to 
the automobile for bodily injury with 
a minimum premium of $4.00 and a 
maximum premium of $10.00. For 
a limit of $500 per person it is sug- 
gested that the rate be 25% of the 
standard automobile bodily injury 
rates with a minimum premium of 
$5.00 and a maximum of $12.50. 

Where the stock company coverage 
is subject to the execution of release 
with exclusion of the named insured 
and the operator, a recommended rate 
for $250 limit per person is 15% of 
the bodily injury rate with a minimum 
premium of $3.00 and a maximum 
of $8.00. The suggested rate for $500 
per person, limit, is 20% of the auto- 
mobile rate with a $4.00 minimum 
premium and a $10.00 maximum. The 
recommended rates of the Mutual 
Casualty Rating Bureau are expected 
to be announced soon. 

In the six rate regulated states it 
will undoubtedly be necessary for the 
stock and mutual companies to agree 
upon a single endorsement form and 
a single set of rates in order to secure 
the approval of the Supervisory Au- 
thority. These states are New York, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, and North Carolina. After 
some experience has been accumulated 
under the various types of forms there 
is a possibility that the medical pay- 
ments endorsement will be brought in- 
to the standardization program and a 
single form will be agreed to by both 
stock and mutual companies. 
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of apparatus is sometimes very large. 

To give some idea of the propor- 
tional values of electrical equipments 
to the total insured values for sev- 
eral different kinds of modern manu- 
facturing properties, and, therefore, 
the extent of a type of equipment 
which has many inherent potential 
fire and personal hazards, the follow- 
ing figures obtained from the Factory 
Mutual Appraisal Division disclose 
that a certain fully electrified news- 
print mill had 20.6% of its value tied 
up in its electrical equipment. 

An up-to-date cotton mill had 4.1% 


Pi MAGBIETY TRIE acincsicccnscecccecnsenecce 3.7% 
A lace’ cirtain mill.................... 4.1% 
An average machine shop........ 2.8% 
A rubber product manufactur- 

oC eee nee eee 7.6% 
A large plant making electri- 

COR BOREEEEE. Svc ccccicsccsiccccccopece 2.0% 

and 

A laundry ....... Sete Meee SO . 6.4% 


There are in use millions of indi- 
vidual pieces of electrical apparatus, 
devices, fittings, etc., and an incal- 
culable total length of conductors for 
carrying current, which may break 
down and result in fire. * * * 

Mr. Lawler here discussed the haz- 





ards incident to the use of generators, 
; transformers, motors, motor starters, 
circuit breakers, cords and cables, 
fuses and other equipment. He esti- 
, mated that the number of claims on 
his company for losses of electrical 
: origin, including lightning, would 
f Photo by Acme Newspictures, Inc. equal 25% of the total claims for all 
1 Lightning Can Play Havoc with Unguarded Electric Equipment fire losses. 
a 


Continuing he said: During light- 
ning storms, equipment is frequently 


; Electricity as an Industrial subjected to abnormally high volt- 


ages. If insulation at any point is so 


e " weak that it cannot resist the high 
1 r tH a voltage, breakdown occurs. No type 
d ire aZzar of equipment is immune from light- 
ning, but motors, generators, trans- 


: Excerpts from a paper read before the Fire Service ee FS een aa é - 

it ncn Oded wo as Cle Gini forme rs, and switchboard equipment 
le By G. S. LAWLER are particularly vulnerable, especially 
4 ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES if they operate at the same volt- 
id 


age as the incoming power. Modern 
re . number of fires of electrical made in Factory Mutual plants were transformers, however, are now con- 


A origin in the United States and caused by electricity and the loss was __ structed to resist lightning better than 
k, Canada for the years 1936 and 19.2% of their total fire loss. That is, those built a number of years ago, 
w 1937 (excluding those where light- one out of every five fires was of elec- In probably over 90% of the cases 
er ning was the initial cause) was _ trical origin, where industrial equipment has 
ad 11.2% of the total number of all fires, These are impressively large pro- broken down during lightning storms, 
re and the loss they occasioned was _ portions. That the figures for indus- the lightning itself has not directly 
- 10.9% of all fire loss. These figures* try should be greater than for the struck the equipment or conductors. 
n- indicate that for all types of property, country as a whole is logical and The breakdowns are caused by high 
a electricity ranked third as a cause easily explained. The average amount voltage due to the secondary effects 
th of fire. Other records** on the same © of electrical equipment in industrial which accompany lightning. 

basis show that for industrial plants, plants is much larger than is the aver- Good efficient lightning arrester 
a electricity rates a strong first as a age of such equipment in all classes protection will usually prevent break- 


cause of fire. For the years 1931 to of properties throughout the country, downs due to these secondary effects 
1938, inclusive, 19.8% of the total which includes dwellings, mercantile but not against the infrequent direct 
number of fires for which claims were buildings, etc. Every type of equip- strokes. The arresters should be 
nae ; e , ment made is found in industrial located as near the transformers, 
Compiled by the National Fire Protection Asso- ° ° ° ° . 
ciation, plants and the amount of this equip- switchboards, etc., needing protection 


**Compiled by the Associated Factory Mutual Fi ; ae dP 
wl lnsurcne Comprainn Amoclated Factory Mutual Fire ment and the size of individual pieces as practicable, and the ground resist- 
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ance should be as low as possible. It 
should not be over 5 ohms. 


Under certain conditions it may be 
necessary to protect long mains or 
equipment inside buildings, as light- 
ning troubles can originate on the in- 
side wiring systems as well as on the 
outside supply lines. 


Static electricity as is well known 
causes numerous fires. The static may 
originate in a number of different 
ways. It may be generated by mov- 
ing belts, motion of certain dry ma- 
terials on machines, movement of 
certain liquids such as gasoline and 
benzine, friction between materials, 
etc. Static electricity gives trouble 
mostly where flammable gases, liq- 
uids, or organic fibers are present. 
The remedy is to ground all metal 
parts as effectively as possible and 
to provide combs, dragging wires or 
chains, etc., for removal of the static 
on moving belts and fabrics. Another 
method which is very effective under 
most conditions is to keep the humid- 
ity of rooms in which static is likely 
to appear above 40 or 45%. In the 
aggregate, the loss due to fires caused 
by static electricity is consider- 
able. * * * 

ee @ ®@ 


:* should not be overlooked that 
while the loss to the fire insurance 
companies is considerable, this does 
not cover all the loss sustained. The 
owners of the properties frequently 
bear some part of the total loss. There 
is very often more or less damage 
done by the electric current itself. 
This type of loss does not come under 
the fire policies. Whenever an inter- 
ruption of service following electrical 
breakdown occurs, it is accompanied 
by some loss of production, depend- 
ing upon where the breakdown occurs 
and how bad it is. The cost of the 
interruption may be small or large. 
Sometimes it is the largest part of the 
total loss. If the trouble originates in a 
generator, bank of transformers, or 
switchboard in or through which all 
the electrical energy passes, the inter- 
ruption may be complete and possibly 
last for several days. In such a case 
the owners of the property in trouble 
will be fortunate if they are covered 
by what is known as Use and Occu- 
pancy insurance, but even this may 
not cover the part of the loss caused 
by the electric current. Loss of pro- 
duction may also result in much in- 
convenience, embarrassment, and pos- 
sible cancellation of profitable orders. 
The management may also be sub- 
jected to considerable worry and 
extra work during the time before 
service is resumed. 
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The average yearly number of fires 
of electrical origin for the years 1926 
to 1930, inclusive, that is the years 
immediately preceding the “depres- 
sion”, was 16.5% of the number of 
all fires, while the total loss caused 
by these fires was 17.6% of the total 
fire loss. Comparing these percent- 
ages with the corresponding percent- 
ages for the years 1931 to 1938, 
inclusive, given in the first part of 
the paper, namely, 19.8% and 19.2%, 
respectively, it will appear that the 
increase in number of electrical fires 
since 1931, or since the effects of 
the depression were felt, is 12.4%. 
This increase has occurred during 
times when the electrical equipments 
were generally operating at reduced 
capacity and possibly some of them 
not at all. As electrical equipments 
have not been used as near their 
capacities since the start of the de- 
pression as before when production 
was generally proceeding at high 
rates, it would naturally be expected 
that there would have been a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of electrical 
fires and amount of loss experienced 
rather than an increase. 


The answer to the question, ‘““Why 
the Increase?” is that since the start 
of the depression the general level of 
quality of maintenance of electrical 
equipment has been very much lower 
than before. In my opinion at least 
one-third, and probably as many as 
one-half, of all fires originating in 
electrical equipment can be attributed 
to lack of care. When production falls 
off materially, industrial manage- 
ments put into effect all the economies 
they can think of. The so-called non- 
producers are among the first to be 
considered. Maintenance men are in 
this class. Therefore, almost all man- 
ufacturing plants curtailed their main- 
tenance efforts. Some, to keep step 
with the lessened wear and tear, but 
many went further and cut down 
maintenance much more than was 
wise, undoubtedly with the thought 
that when business picked up again 
and the load on their equipments in- 
creased, they would give it more care 
and put it into good shape again be- 
fore depreciation became excessive. 
However, many did not do it, with 
the result that breakdowns have oc- 
curred at an increased rate and the 
electrical loss has mounted. The re- 
sult is entirely logical, as we all know 
that electrical equipment must be 
kept in reasonably good condition or 
trouble will result. 

The Wage and Hour Act passed 
by Congress a short time ago has 
not tended to improve conditions as 
far as maintenance of electrical equip- 





ment is concerned. The tendency is 
in the opposite direction. 


HE National Electrical Code 

goes into considerable detail con- 
cerning installation requirements. It 
does not cover construction details or 
the care and maintenance equipment 
should receive. The laboratories who 
examine and test electrical devices, 
etc., to see that they are reasonably 
safe from a personal safety and fire 
standpoint give their attention to con- 
struction details and not maintenance. 
An electrical equipment which is in- 
stalled in full accordance with the 
National Electrical Code and employs 
apparatus and fittings approved by 
the laboratories may be an excellent 
one at the start, but if it does not 
receive proper care, breakdown is 
very likely to happen sooner or later. 
An installation using a considerable 
proportion of unapproved apparatus 
and material, but well taken care of, 
may, and probably will give less 
trouble due to breakdowns and fire 
than an equipment which is approved 
in all particulars but poorly main- 
tained. 

The inspection departments of the 
various insurance and municipal bu- 
reauls pay particular attention to elec- 
trical equipments when installed, but 
reinspections are infrequent. Usually 
there is no outside check on the con- 
dition of the equipments except that 
given by the insurance inspectors 
who cover the general hazards. Even 
they may not have special knowledge 
of electrical equipments so that they 
do not cover the electrical hazards 
as effectively as is to be desired. 

The amount and kind of main- 
tenance needed for electrical equip- 
ments depends greatly on conditions. 
At some manufacturing plants the 
equipments are subjected to little or 
no dirt, while at others very dirty 
conditions are unavoidable owing to 
the manufacturing processes carried 
on. At some plants the service re- 
quired of the electrical apparatus is 
light and loads are uniform and not 
heavy. Other equipments may be 
subjected to continuous or intermit- 
tent heavy loads. At some plants 
equipments are in dry places, while 
in others there may be considerable 
moisture, and even water is kept away 
from them with difficulty. Corrosive 
gases, fumes, etc., also may be 
present. 

It is very desirable that all electrical 
equipments be given good inspections 
at reasonable intervals by plant elec- 
trical crews. The needed interval 


between inspections can be easily 
(Continued on page 27) 
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PINK REPLIES TO LAGUARDIA ON 
FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


UPERINTENDENT of Insur- 

ance, Louis H. Pink, in a reply 
to a recent letter from Mayor La- 
Guardia relative to fire insurance 
rates in New York City, stated that 
he welcomed the Mayor’s inquiry as 
a representative of the consumers of 
that city and would continue to do 
everything in his power to secure as 
low a rate for the metropolis as the 
facts and experience warrant. Mayor 
LaGuardia’s letter in full read: 


I have been considerably concerned with 
the fire insurance rates which the tax- 
payers of New York City have been 
obliged to carry. After having studied 
the fire losses in the Metropolitan area 
and compared them with the insurance 
rates for a comparable period of time, I 
have come to the conclusion that property 
owners here have been subjected to exces- 
sive fire insurance rates. 


As you are undoubtedly aware, the City 
of New York supports the best equipped 
and most efficiently trained fire-fighting 
force of any community in the world. 
Fire losses in New York City have been 
reduced by more than one-half during the 
past ten years. Yet during that period of 
time, there has not been a reasonably pro- 
portionate reduction of fire insurance 
rates. For instance in 1928 the fire losses 
in New York City were $16,624,381. The 
average loss per fire was $640.76. In 1938 
the total loss was $7,878,335 and the av- 
erage loss per fire $273.75. In 1928 there 
were 6,214 men in the Fire Department. 
Today we have 9,518 men. In 1928 the 
per capita loss was $2.48 and in 1938 the 
per capita loss was $1.05 and as low as 


$.80 in 1937. 


I believe that the situation above out- 
lined merits your earnest and immediate 
attention. I believe you have the power 
under Subdivision 6, Section 141-a of the 
Insurance Law to order an adjustment of 
rates on any fire insurance risk where 
there is a proper showing of excessive- 
ness or unreasonableness. In determining 
the question of reasonableness, it is my 
understanding that this provision of law 
specifically requires you to give consid- 
eration to the matter of conflagration haz- 
ard. The city will be willing to submit its 
figures, based on actual fire-fighting ex- 
perience at any time you may direct them 
to be furnished. 


I would appreciate your immediate con- 
sideration of this matter. 

Mr. Pink pointed out that although 
the Insurance Department has no au- 
thority to make fire insurance rates, 
that being a function of the New 


York Fire Insurance Rating Organi- - 


zation, which is affiliated with the 
Fire Insurance Exchange, the state 
department has general supervision 
over rates and has held hearings on 
the matter and that substantial reduc- 
tions have already been made and 
more are in prospect. 


The full text of Superintendent 


Pink’s letter sent to the Mayor fol- 
lows: 

August 10, 1939 
Dear Mayor LaGuardia: 

I received your letter of August 4th 
with regard to fire insurance rates in 
New York City and welcome your in- 
quiry as a representative of the con- 
sumers of this city. There has been 
comparatively little interest shown on 
the part of the buyers of insurance in 
the work of this Department. When we 
come before the Legislature in an effort 
to clarify or strengthen the insurance 
law, we do not get much support from 
the insuring public. Occasionally some- 
one will make a noise, but it often turns 
out that he does not really represent 
the public and has some selfish interest 
to serve. 

We have not been unmindful of fur- 
ther rate reductions in the fire field, as 
suggested in your letter. We have made 
considerable progress along this line, as 
you undoubtedly know. During the past 
ten years, which your figures cover, the 
following rate reductions have been 
made: 


NEW YORK CITY RATE 








REDUCTIONS 
1928-1939 

Estimated 
Annual 
Premium 
Year Class Reduction 

1930 Fireproof Churches re- 
WON one age nad $ 23,000 

1930 Dwellings — Queens 
Congested Area .............. 208,300 

1930 Dwellings — Queens 
a 83,300 

1931 Apartments — Schedule 
PCI oe, 349,850 

1931 Stores and Apartments 
—Schedule revision ........ 65,750 

1931 Gasworks — Schedule 
revision 55,825 

1932 Electric Light schedule 
revision 23,650 

1932 Rail and Traction sched- 
Ure: TeVISIOH .................--. 51,125 


1932 Exposure Table charges 24,000 
1933 Bronx and Queens 

Apartments and Stores 

a ee 5,000 
1934 Bronx and Queens Fire- 

proof Institutions and 

Chubs: —— 29% ..c5 cn 2.as.:s 5,000 
1934 Fireproof Asylums, 

Churches, Clubs, Insti- 

tutions and Moving Pic- 

ture Houses, etc............... 117,325 
1934 Garages reduced .............. 319,000 
1935 Auto charges reduced.... 25,000 
1935 One-story mercantile 


under 3000 sq. ft... 264,000 
1935 Unsafes in Minimum 

=: nD oe 50,000 
1935 Congested District 

charges removed ............ 233,887 


1935 Fireproof Furniture 
Warehouses, Breweries, 
Fireproof Theatres and 
Motion Picture Houses 44,044 

1936 Churches, Public Build- 
ings, Educational Insti- 
tutions, Mercantiles, 

Food Plants, Hotels, 
"DHONNOGS a5 cect 466,280 
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1937. Fireproof Breweries........ 1,778 
1938 Apartments, Stores and 
PIII oop ccndic recesecninrcens 357,000 


1938 Coffee Roasting Estab- 
lishments, Sprinklered 
Cold Storage Ware- 
houses, Non-sprinklered 


Warehouses ..................... 140,811 
1938 City Island—Bronx 20% 
average reduction ............ 3,000 


1938 Queens and Bronx 
Apartments — less than 
DUGG BE, Wick es 90,000 
1939 Fireproof Mercantiles.... 358,000 


1939 Apartments with and 
without stores — over 
Fe ak | ea 3,000 


1939 Rockaway District 
charges reduced .............. 100,000 
Estimated total saving 
i Se | | Seren eae eres $3,467,925 

In addition to this the rate reductions 
on individual properties bring the total 
annual saving up to more than $/7,- 
000,000. 

It is true, as pointed out in your 
letter, that there has been a consider- 
able decrease in fire losses between 
1928 and 1938. Perhaps I should point 
out, however, that although the losses 
in the City of New York decreased 
from $20,000,000 in 1928 to $9,000,000 
in 1937, resulting in a decrease of $11,- 
000,000, the fire insurance premiums col- 
lected for the New York City area dur- 
ing that same period decreased from 
$51.000.000 in 1928 to $27,000,000 in 
1937, or a total decrease in premiums 
of $24,000,000. There has been a large 
decrease in the face amount of fire in- 
surance in force during that period. But 
this does not account entirely for the 
decrease in premium income. Rate re- 
ductions have also brought about a’ sub- 
stantial amount of this decrease. 

Supervision of rates is one of the im- 
portant functions of this Department. 
This State was the pioneer in the field, 
vet we are still in the experimental 
stage. We have achieved a fair, logical 
and just system of rating automobiles 
and compensation risks which appor- 
tions the cost with fairness and reason- 
able certainty. While all rating is com- 
plicated, the rating of fire risks is prob- 
ablv the most difficult of all. In any 
event. we have made less progress to- 
wards a satisfactory solution. This is 
due not only to the complicated struc- 
ture and the difficulty of adjusting the 
large number of elements which are 
proper factors in determining the rate, 
but also because the fire companies, 
while they have cooperated in most of 
our work, have shown less inclination 
than other branches of the industry to 
modernize their rating structure and 
conform it to changing conditions. 

While we exercise supervision, we 
have no authority to make the rates. 
That is done by the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization, which is 
affiliated with the Fire Insurance Fx- 
change. These organizations are coop- 
erative in nature and represent the in- 
dustry. The Exchange performs a 
valuable service in policing the industry 
and standardizing commissions and, as 
the local division of the Rating Organi- 
zation, in aiding owners of buildings 
and the brokers and agents in securing 
lower rates on individual risks. There 
were almost 150,000 changes last year. 
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Very often when improvements are 
made in the structure or equipment of 
a building it is then entitled to a reduc- 
tion. The servicing of these applications 
has been invaluable because there is an 
incentive to make the improvements 
which in turn protect the public against 
fire and loss of life. 

Properties in the City are now di- 
vided into twenty-six separate classifi- 
cations for rating purposes. In our 
opinion there should be a still larger 
number of classifications in order to 
produce more equitable rating for the 
many types of risk because of the vary- 
ing conditions which obtain. 

One of our difficulties is that the Rat- 
ing Organization has not seen fit to 
adopt any general formula as an aid in 
relating the rates to the loss experi- 
ences which, with proper variation, 
could be applied to the different classifi- 
cations. Following hearings before the 
Department during the past year, we 
suggested a formula which would re- 
quire consideration of lower rates when- 
ever less than 51%c out of a premium 
dollar is paid to policyholders for losses. 
It is our thought that the loss ratio 
should be given serious consideration in 
connection with the adjusting of rates, 
although, under the present law, we 
can compel the companies to reduce 
rates only if the profits made over a 
period of years are excessive, inade- 
quate, unjust or unreasonable. While 
the companies refused to adopt the sug- 
gested formula which we urged as a 
guide, they did appoint a responsible 
committee to cooperate with the De- 
partment in working out a revision of 
the fire rates along equitable lines. As 
a result of our conferences some reduc- 
tions have already been put into effect. 
The committee is still functioning and 
we expect that further reductions will 
be made in the near future. 

It would not be practical or equitable 
for us to order a blanket reduction cov- 
ering all classifications of property. For 
your information I am enclosing a 
table giving the experience of all twenty- 
six classifications for the years 1932 to 
1936, inclusive. Each classification is 
further divided into brick, frame and 
fireproof construction. You will note 
from this table that there is a wide 
variation in the loss ratio of the various 
classifications. Even in the case of a 
single classification there is consider- 
able difference in losses between brick, 
frame and fireproof construction. While 
a few of the loss ratios indicate that 
increases may be proper, it is apparent 
from the data that revisions downward 
in several classifications are in order 
and that in the case of some they should 
be substantial. 

We have had an extremely low loss 
ratio during the past six or seven years. 
The companies feel that this cannot con- 
tinue and that it will not be safe to 
reduce rates to meet a situation which 
they consider to be extraordinary and 
not average. We, in the Department, 
are of the opinion that conditions have 
so changed that no substantial increase 
in the loss ratio is very likely and that 
rates should be adjusted to more nearly 
reflect the present situation. 

With the theory that the industry 
should be self-governing so far as pos- 
sible and should not be under dicta- 
torial control of government, we are in 
sympathy and accord. We believe that 
if the Rating Organizations represent- 
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ing the industry can achieve and oper- 
ate a fair and just rating system, they 
should be permitted to do so. We favor 
the extension of the direct control of 
rating by the State only if the industry 
is unable or unwilling to adopt a just 
and practical system. While we do not 
recommend any drastic changes in the 
law which would transfer the rate-mak- 
ing functions to the State, there are 
practical difficulties in securing effec- 
tive supervision under the law as it 
stands. There can be a wide difference 
of opinion as to what is a fair and rea- 
sonable rate. The adoption of some 
statutory standard or guide to aid the 
Superintendent in determining reason- 
ableness would help to clarify the sit- 
uation. 

The Joint Legislative Committee 
which cooperated with the Department 
in the preparation of the New Insur- 
ance Code just adopted, has been con- 
tinued to study some of the more con- 
troversial features of the Law. I shall 
send your letter, together with the 
reply, to the Chairman, R. Foster Piper, 
for his consideration. 

We shall be glad to have you send us 
any information or data you may have 
in connection with this matter. The 
problem of rate adjustments is one with 
which the Department is properly and 
necessarily concerned. We are giving 
the matter our constant thought and 
attention and much progress has been 
made. We shall continue our efforts to 
secure reductions in those classifications 
‘which we believe to be too high. 


Sincerely yours, 
LOUIS H. PINK, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





; Utah Rulings on Insurance 


C. CLARENCE NESLEN, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF UTAH IN THE PAST 
several weeks has issued three rul- 
ings of interest to the insurance busi- 
ness. The first of these rulings deal- 
ing with insurance agents acting il- 
legally as insurance brokers follows 
in full: 


For sometime past, thjs Department has 
repeatedly had called to its attention cer- 
tain alleged existing conditions which in- 
dicate that many insurance agents of this 
State are illegally acting as insurance 
brokers. 

For those who may not know; anyone, 
who, for compensation, acts or aids in 
any manner in procuring insurance for 
another or transmits application for in- 
surance to persons other than himself, 
must purchase either or both a broker’s 
or an agent’s license. If you represent 
the company, an agent’s license is, of 
course, necessary; but, if you act for or 
on behalf of the insured for compensation 
in aiding him or her to get or negotiate 
insurance of any kind in any company 
for which you are not licensed as an 
agent, you are violating the law unless 
you have a broker’s license. 

We are asking your cooperation in the 
solution of this problem. Any and all 
cases of brokering without a_ broker’s 
license brought to the attention of this 
office, will be prosecuted accordingly. If 
you are brokering or intend to broker any 
insurance, it will be necessary that you 
immediately procure the proper authority 


by applying for and receiving a broker’s 
license. 

All general agents and companies re- 
ceiving a copy of this bulletin are respect- 
fully requested to display the same, for- 
ward copies thereof or in some other 
manner see that every agent under your 
supervision operating in Utah knows of 
the contents of this ruling. 

The second ruling dispatched to all 
companies writing automobile insur- 
ance in the state deals with auto- 
mobile fleet coverage. 

Under date of August 31, 1937 this De- 
partment issued a bulletin asking all auto- 
mobile insurance companies to discontinue 
the practice of writing synthetic fleets. 
Such practice is definitely established as 
being discriminatory and in violation of 
statutes which prohibit discrimination in 
the assessing of rates between policy- 
holders of the same class; also it is un- 
fair and unjust to agents, brokers, and 
companies who refuse to violate the law, 
and who are thereby penalized for obey- 
ing the law. 

Complaints are still coming into this De- 
partment, and there seems to be some 
doubt in the minds of some agents and 
officials of some companies as to just 
what attitude this Department is taking 
in reference to this problem. Therefore, 
by way of clarification, and in lieu of all 
other bulletins issued out of this Depart- 
ment on this question, the following 
notice is hereby given: 

By the adopted rule of this Department, 
supported by the Utah Attorney General’s 
opinion, a fleet risk is defined as a— 

1. A group of three of more automo- 

biles, 

2. all owned, operated, and maintained 

by one assured, and 

3. used principally, and in connection 

with, the business of the assured. 

You are directed to include no private- 
ly owned automobiles or trucks in flect 
policies at fleet rates, which means that 
the privately owned cars of agents, em- 
ployees, or officers of the assured shall 
not be entitled to fleet rates. We have 
no objection to including privately owned 
cars in the fleet if manual rates for pri- 
vately owned cars are charged therefor; 
or including cars at fleet rates where the 
title of said car is in an employee or 
officer’s name, if said car or cars are 
used for no pleasure or family purposes 
whatsoever but are used exclusively in 
the business of the assured. Any em- 
ployer desiring protection on account of 
operation of cars owned by employees or 
other individuals may carry non-owner- 
ship or some other contingent liability in- 
surance, or such cars may be insured un- 
der separate policies by the said employee 
or other individuals, but not otherwise, it 
being the intent of this ruling that only 
cars meeting the above definition in re- 
quirements are eligible for fleet coverage. 

Any violations of this order from and 
after this date will subject the agent and 
the company to penalties provided for 
by law. 

The last ruling dealing with un- 
paid net premiums due companies is 
as follows: 

In the past where we have found an 
applicant for a license still owing unpaid 
net premiums to a company, we have re- 
fused to issue and have continued to 
withhold further licenses until these un- 
paid nets were paid up or some other 
satisfactory settlement was made. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Good Housekeeping on the Farm Is a Large Factor in Reducing the Number and Severity 
of Rural Fires 


FARM FIRES AND THEIR CAUSES 


A* ADVANTAGE often over- 
looked by owners of farm prop- 
erty is the availability of government 
bulletins to assist in preventing fires 
in rural buildings. One such publica- 
tion which gives a comprehensive re- 
view of the causes of farm fires as a 
means of avoiding them is Farmers 
3ulletin No. 1643 issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 
booklet may be had for a nominal cost 
(Sc per copy) by addressing the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The introduction quoted below 
gives an idea of the scope of subjects 
treated : 

“Three kinds or classes of safeguards 
are required to make farm property reason- 
ably safe from fire. By the proper applica- 
tion of these safeguards the annual farm fire 
loss could be reduced $50,000,000 or more. 
Even this reduction would merely cut in 
half the annual loss of about $100,000,000. 
Students of fire prevention and protection 
are generally agreed that considerably 


more than half of the farm fires that occur 
in any given year, could readily be prevent- 
ed. The further fact that accidental fires, 
both on the farm and in the city, frequently 
destroy human life as well as property 
makes the problem of fire safety doubly 
important. 

“The first of these safeguards is the ex- 
ercise of care and forethought in the con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of the prop- 
erty, with a view to eliminating, so far as 
possible, all needless fire danger. The sec- 
ond is individual or home preparedness in 
the form of simple equipment for use in 
extinguishing fires before they reach 
serious proportions. The third is com- 
munity preparedness, consisting of a fire- 
fighting organization equipped to check 
larger fires or to prevent their spread to 


. buildings other than those in which the 


fires originate. Such an organization, with 
more effective equipment than the individ- 
ual farmer can maintain, is needed to hold 
the loss to a minimum in those cases in 
which the first two classes of safeguards 
have failed or threaten to fail. 

“These three classes of safeguards to- 
gether make a triple line of defense against 
destruction by fire, each class supplement- 
ing the other two. The order in which they 
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have been given may be said to be the 
order of their importance as well as the 
order in which they should be applied. The 
first class of safeguards really consists of 
means and methods of avoiding fire danger 
and constitutes fire prevention. The sec- 
ond and third are means and methods of 
fire fighting, or fire protection as it is 
usually called. 

“Without the exercise of care and fore- 
thought in prevention, fires are likely to 
occur so frequently and to spread so quickly 
that no form of protection will prevent 
serious losses. Without individual pre- 
paredness by means of simple fire-fighting 
equipment, most of the fires that do occur 
are likely to result in serious losses. With- 
out community equipment and organiza- 
tion, a fire that is not promptly stopped by 
the use of home equipment is likely to de- 
stroy not only the building in which it 
originates but nearby buildings and other 
property. 

“Tf the first and second of these sets of 
safeguards, or either of them, could be 
made perfect, the need for the third—or- 
ganized or community fire protection— 
would disappear. But such perfection has 
never been reached, in the United States 
or elsewhere. Furthermore, it is admit- 
ted that complete fire safety through in- 
dividual action or even through combined 
individual and community action is probably 
an unattainable goal. 

“Reasonable preventive measures, and 
reasonable preparedness against such fires 
as may occur, are all that can properly be 
recommended or practiced. Beyond such 
rational limits, measures for fire preven- 
tion and protection become unduly costly 
or burdensome. No one would recommend, 
for example, that heat and light be dis- 
pensed with in the homes because they can- 
not be made absolutely free from danger 
of fire, or that fire-fighting forces and 
equipment should be maintained by farm- 
ers on the same elaborate scale that pre- 
vails in congested and high-value city dis- 
tricts. With moderate and practical pre- 
ventive measures the probability of serious 
loss by fire to the individual farmer can be 
greatly reduced. In fact, property and per- 
sons can be made reasonably safe against 
loss or destruction by fire without resort- 
ing to extreme measures, and when these 
reasonable precautions have been taken 
by a community, insurance against such in- 
frequent losses as may occur should be 
obtainable at very moderate cost. 


“But how many farms or how many 
rural communities in the United States are 
now safeguarded against fire to a reason- 
able degree? The cost of fire insurance in 
many parts of the country and the esti- 
mates of our total farm fire loss give a 
rather distressing reply. No complete or 
highly reliable figures for our annual farm 
fire losses are available. Private estimates 
vary from $60,000,000 to $150,000,000. Such 
official reports and figures as are available 
for fire losses of farm property suggest 
that those losses have been as high as 
$100,000,000 in some recent years. This 
estimate was approved by the Committee 
on Farm Fire Protection of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

“Commercial farm-insurance rates for 
limited sections of the country reach $2 per 
$100 per year under certain conditions, Even 
for sections or States in which fire insur- 
ance in farmers’ mutual companies can be 
obtained at an average cost of about 20 
cents per $100 per year and in which com- 
mercial rates are only moderately higher, 
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there is good reason to believe that the farm 
fire losses are fully twice what they would 
be if moderate and rational safeguards 
against fire were employed by all farmers. 
Here, as in districts less fortunate from a 
fire-loss standpoint, the added personal 
safety and the removal of much of the 
worry and privation that accidental fires 
usually bring in addition to the direct fire 
loss, would represent as important gains 
as would the savings from a reduced cost 
of insurance.” 
ee @ 


N THE main body of the bulletin 
I the chapter headings include: 
Roofing Material, Chimney Construc- 
tion, Fire Stopping, Lightning Protec- 
tion, Electrical Installations, Stoves 
and Furnaces, Stove Pipes, Fire- 
places, Oil Stoves, Lamps, Gasoline, 
Bottled Gas, Acetylene, Incubators 
and Brooders, Gasoline for Cleaning 
Purposes, Matches, Spontaneous Ig- 
nition of Hay, Fire Extinguishers, 
Community Fire Protection and 
Water Supplies. 

ne matter too frequently over- 
looked is the location of farm build- 
ings in relation to the spread of fire. 
Concerning this Bulletin No. 1643 
gives the following sound advice: 

“The first question in connection with the 
construction of a building is its location 
with reference to other buildings on the 
farmstead. The barn, or barns, in which 
hay and straw are stored and used, and 
about which some litter is at times unavoid- 
able, should normally be separated from the 
dwelling wherein fire is regularly used, by 
a distance of at least 100 feet. A clear 
space of 150 feet is held to give practical 
ecurity from exposure fires. Where other 
considerations make such spacing of the 
buildings impossible or inadvisable, spe- 
cial consideration should be given to other 
protective measures, such as the use of 
noncombustible or fire-resistant construc- 
tion materials, by means of which the haz- 
ards due to proximity of these buildings to 
one another can be partially offset. 

“Another important consideration is that 
of so placing the main buildings, particu- 
larly the dwelling and the barn, that the 
prevailing winds in the locality blow at 
right angles to a line connecting these 
buildings, rather than parallel to such a 
line. If the dwelling and barn are so 
placed that the prevailing winds blow along 
the line connecting them, the fire hazard 
is materially increased. With a strong 
wind blowing from the dwelling to the 
barn, there is the danger not only that the 
burning of the dwelling will seriously en- 
danger the barn but also that on some dry 
and windy day sparks from the dwelling- 
house chimney may set fire to the barn. 
With the wind blowing from the barn to 
the dwelling, the main danger is that if 
the barn should burn, the dwelling would be 
seriously endangered by the strong heat 
and the flying sparks that are particularly 
characteristic of a barn fire. The result 
might be a disaster such as that pictured in 
figure 1. In addition to the fire hazard in- 
volved, a farm lay-out in which the pre- 
vailing winds blow from the barn or the 
hoghouse to the dwelling, is objectionable 
because the dwelling will be needlessly 
subjected to disagreeable farmyard odors. 

“In few, if any, localities is the wind 
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movement consistently from any one direc- 
tion, or along a given line. Regardless of 
how the buildings are placed with reference 
to one another the wind direction at times 
will be either directly from the dwelling 
to the barn or from the barn to the dwell- 
ing. In practically all sections, however, 
there is a prevailing wind direction. To 
ignore this fact is to increase unneces- 
sarily the danger of serious loss from 
fire and to incur other unnecessary discom- 
fort. In a given locality, for example, the 
prevailing winds may be from the north- 
west to the southeast, or the reverse, fully 
three-fourths of the time. In such a local- 
ity the farm lay-out should, if possible, 
place the barn either northeast or south- 
west of the dwelling. .... 

“In many cases, the second most common 
wind direction is the point of the compass 
opposite that representing the most com- 
mon or prevailing direction. If the farm 
lay-out, therefore, is so planned that the 
line connecting the main buildings is ap- 
proximately at right angles to the line of 
the more common wind directions, the occa- 
sions when the wind blows either from the 
barn to the dwelling or from the dwelling 
to the barn will be relatively infrequent. 

“It is impracticable, in this bulletin to 
give complete information on the wind 
directions for all localities, but more com- 
plete information can easily be obtained. 
The United States Weather Bureau main- 
tains section centers or regional head offices 
to which the local stations send their data 
for further compilation and analysis. These 
section centers are located at the capitals 
of the respective States except as indicated 
in the accompanying list. 

WEATHER BuREAU 


STATE SECTION CENTER 
CE cia vcrannewnkese San Francisco 
ND x5 5-400 0a Saewsocoweee Jaltimore 
ER on, So naise neem encenes Jacksonville 
SEER, ios! carps, wavagharee Oewaleee Louisville 
CNR id's «sale a neue eee aee New Orleans 
rr rrr Baltimore 
Minnesota ..............+....- Minneapolis 
ERE «aise Hinebn cess nae Vicksburg 
MEE, vo occswcbanivievessewss St. Louis 
PONS, ccs caveekihtuncedsaeneewsien Reno 
New England (all six States)...... Boston 
BE WEE Sccwes dtncneuccaseeane Ithaca 
GIN hou ice dia aaaee awe uw ames Portland 
EU. <s ccwwecerieve ces Philadelphia 
PE EMIEOOD ai.nvwisquacsanssactere Huron 
EES deciusivlinesetheakisceed Houston 
I, 5. 5iod.nn vevawiwnevaean Seattle 
WOH VIRGMG coccscccverccs Parkersburg 
IIE, © 5.3. so 's-s wdioca Hpaumclouarng Milwaukee 


“By addressing the United States Weath- 
er Bureau Office at the capital city of the 
State, or, for the States listed, at the city 
named, anyone can obtain more complete 
information on the wind directions for his 
locality, including not only the direction 
of the prevailing wind but the percentage 
of the time that the wind comes from each 
of the commonly recognized points of the 
compass.” 
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S A reflection of the trend of the 
times a page is devoted to the 
development of rural fire protection: 
“The practice of providing organized 
rural fire protection under some plan 
has been spreading rapidly during recent 
years. State and community officials 
and farm organizations as well as in- 
surance companies are helping to pro- 
mote interest in rural fire protection. 
Through the educational influence of 
farm meetings and fire-prevention drives, 


information on the need for organized 
fire protection, on procedure in organ- 
izing, and on proper fire-fighting equip- 
ment is being distributed to farmers to 
acquaint them with the essential facts 
and assist them in protecting their prop- 
erty against fire. It is not surprising, 
then, that today the number of rural 
communities that have some form of 
organized and specially equipped fire- 
protection service runs into the thou- 
sands. 


“Complete information on farm fire 
departments or service is not available 
for all States, but the following general 
statement is based on information sup- 
plied largely by State fire marshals or 
insurance commissioners. 

“In the New England States, particu- 
larly Maine, Vermont, and Connecticut, 
the majority of the farmers have fire 
protection either by special arrange- 
ment with nearby city or village depart- 
ments that are provided with fire-fight- 
ing equipment appropriate for rural use 
or by rural cooperation in buying fire 
trucks and other necessary supplies. In 
many communities, particularly in New 
York State, local mutual fire-insurance 
companies have contributed toward fire 
equipment for departments in nearby 
towns in order that the members of 
these insurance companies may have 
fire protection. 

“In eastern Pennsylvania notable prog- 
ress has been made in providing fire 
protection for rural communities, from 
cities, boroughs, and towns, and in a 
number of counties some of the town- 
ships have cooperated in the purchase 
of fire-fighting equipment. Berks County 
alone has 51 fire companies in the rural 
districts and villages besides 14 in the 
city of Reading. In other eastern States, 
and more especially in Maryland and 
Rhode Island, considerable progress has 
been made in safeguarding rural prop- 
erty by local arrangements for fire pro- 
tection. 

“In the Middle West, noteworthy ad- 
vancement has been made in the fire 
protection available to farmers. Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska are pay- 
ing special attention to this problem. 
As early as 1928 the report of the fire 
marshal of the Michigan Department of 
Insurance indicated that 200 rural fire 
trucks were in operation in that State. 

“Among the far western States, Cali- 
fornia stands out as an early leader in 
this movement. During the period of 
the World War a substantial part of 
the State was organized on a county 
and community basis into rural fire-pro- 
tection districts. Following the close of 
the war, lack of further progress in this 
movement, as well as of failure to hold 
the ground already gained, became evi- 
dent. More recently, however, there has 
been a revival of interest in this problem. 
It has been estimated that in 1937 over 
one-third of the area of California, ex- 
cluding deserts and national forests, is 
covered by fire protection. More than 
200 rural fire trucks are in operation. 
Eight counties in the State are wholly 
protected, and 25 others have partial 
protection.” 
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NDER the title “Conclusions” 
some very significant facts and 
figures are given: 
“No practical application of fire safe- 
guards either by the individual or by the 
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community, or by both combined, will 
entirely eliminate the possibility of loss 
by fire. But the probability of such loss 
occurring to a given farm home can be 
greatly lessened, and the aggregate of 
the annual losses for any larger group 
or for all American farm homes can be 
greatly reduced from its present total. 
This should mean correspondingly re- 
duced cost of insurance protection 
against such few losses as may occur 
and correspondingly greater personal 
safety to the farmer and his family. 

“The burning of a farm building 
worth $2,400 means to an owner who 
has no insurance that he himself loses 
that amount. To the owner of such a 
building who has his property insured 
to the usual extent of about three- 
fourths of its value, such an occurrence 
means that the insurance company loses 
about $1,800 and he himself the remain- 
ing $600. In addition, as in the case of 
the uninsured owner, he suffers the in- 
convenience or loss of being without the 
building until it can be replaced. Re- 
gardless of whether the property was 
insured or not, the Nation is poorer by 
the $2,400 represented by the building 
burned unless a part of the insurance 
was carried in a foreign insurance com- 
pany. In the latter case it would still 
be true that mankind is poorer by the 
full amount of the loss. 

“Insurance is indispensable to the in- 
dividual who wishes to play safe. But 
insurance does not create wealth to re- 
place that which is lost. It merely dis- 
tributes the loss, or a greater part of 
it, over a larger or smaller group of in- 
dividuals. It is no real substitute for 
fire.prevention and fire protection either 
from the point of view of the honest 
insured or from that of civilized society. 
This general truth applies to farmers 
quite as much as to any other economic 
group. Reasonable fire safeguards for 
the farm in the form of proper fire- 
prevention measures, simple but effec- 
tive home fire-fighting equipment, and 
organized rural fire protection are es- 
sential to rural progress and safety.” 


Effect of Insurance on 
Intra-Family Suits 


THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS 
on juLy 11, 1939, AFFIRMED THE 
decision of the Lower Court in Rozell 
v. Rozell, 8 N. Y. S. (2d) 901, ren- 
dering a judgment for $5,000 in favor 
of a boy, twelve, against his sister, 
sixteen, for injuries sustained by him 
through her negligent operation of 
the car in which they were riding 
when the accident and injuries oc- 
curred. 

The April 1939, Journal of Amer- 
ican Insurance reported the decision 


of the Appellate Division of the Su- ° 


preme Court of New York, which 
had affirmed the judgment of the 
Trial Court on the theory that no 
rule of sound public policy prevents 
the bringing of actions of this 
kind and recovery thereunder where 
proper elements of legal liability are 
established. In its opinion the Court 
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made these remarks relative to the 
effect of liability insurance on causes 
of action between members of a single 
family : 


“In view of the fact that the owner 
of the automobile in which the litigants 
were riding was protected by liability 
insurance it can hardly be said that the 
prosecution of this action is a menace 
to family discipline or is calculated to 
destroy the family unit. Under the cir- 
cumstances existing in this case domestic 
peace and tranquility are certainly not 
imperiled by plaintiff’s recourse to the 
courts for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained because of his sister’s 
negligence.” 


In affirming the above decision, the 
Court of Appeals summarized the ex- 
isting law of domestic relations in tort 
cases, and made the following state- 
ment relative to modern trends in 
this branch of the law: 


“Legalistic doctrines and ancient tra- 
ditions like those of identity of husband 
and wife and family unity between par- 
ent and child and other members of 
the household and intimate legal or so- 
cial relationship between others as af- 
fecting the question of the propriety for 
allowing suit for personal injuries by 
one against another are and have been 
vanishing with the advent of modern 
means of transportation and the spread 
of insurance against liability of the 
wrongdoer and protection for the suf- 
ferer. We cannot bury our heads in the 
sand and ignore the new tendencies and 
conditions so notorious. Insurance as 
protection to the sufferer is now a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. Of course, 
that fact alone creates no right to sue 
where one otherwise would not exist 
(Luster v. Luster, 13 N. E. [2d] 
[Mass.] 438, 440; Schneider v. Schnei- 
der, supra). But I am unwilling to admit 
that sanction to the maintenance of 
such an action between brother and 
sister is any more of an incentive to 
fraud than when a similar action is 
maintained between husband and wife, 
between an emancipated son and his 
father, between grandmother and grand- 
child, between owner and guest, or be- 
tween intimate friends. I have too much 
respect for the common honesty of the 
modern family to believe that brothers 
and sisters will flock into the court on 
claims based on fictitious liability. No 
proof has been presented where such 
a result obtained when the barriers 
were removed to suits between others 
in intimate family relationship. If the 
prediction should be found to be unwar- 
ranted, a means of prevention may be 
found in diligence on the part of the in- 
surance carrier to ferret out the ficti- 
tious claims and reliance may be placed 
on our courts and juries to detect the 
fraud.” 


In its concluding remarks, the 
court indicates that the absence of 
precedents in this matter is no reason 
for denying the right of action, on 
the theory that such a rule would 
make the law a static thing instead 
of the flexible and adaptable body of 
concepts it needs to be to meet new 
and changing conditions as they arise. 
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Utah Rulings 


(Continued from page 24) 


We feel this policy has done and can 
do a lot of good for the agency system. 
However, we also feel that there has 
been some abuse of this departmental rule 
and advantages have been taken by com- 
panies as general agents. 


Therefore, from and after the first day 
of August, 1939, this Department will 
only apply and extend this ruling to ap- 
plicants and to unpaid nets where such 
nets have been standing for three months 
or less. Where the unpaid nets are of 
longer standing, this Department will con- 
sider them as advances which have been 
approved as such by the companies and 
the general agents. 


All general agents and companies re- 
ceiving a copy of this bulletin are re- 
spectively requested to display the same, 
forward copies thereof or in some man- 
ner see that every agent under your super- 
vision operating in Utah knows of the 
contents of this ruling. 


Maine Mutuals Meet 


ADDRESSES BY DEPUTY INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER H. E. RODGERS OF 
Maine, H. F. McGlauflin of Presque 
Isle, Maine, and Guy C. Eaby of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a Director 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, featured the 
annual meeting of the Maine Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies held at Hallowell, Maine, 
several weeks ago. 


Louis A. Jack, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Maine Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Lisbon Falls, was re-elected 
president of the association. Earl W. 
Davis, Secretary of the Harrison 
Mutual, was re-elected vice-president, 
and A. L. T. Cummings, Managing 
Director of the York County Mutual 
of West Buxton, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


Industrial Fire Hazards 
(Continued from page 22) 


determined after-a few are made. 
Faults or defects found by the plant 
inspectors should be reported at once 
to the maintenance departments and 
the necessary repairs made before 
trouble develops. 

Unless what appears to be a gen- 
eral let-up in maintenance efforts is 
corrected, loss of property and pro- 
duction due to fires of electrical origin 
is likely to be serious in the future. 
The present low level of maintenance 
efforts should be raised and electrical 
equipments should be given the atten- 
tion their importance warrants. The 
responsibility lies principally with 
the plant managements. 

Well maintained, clean plants have 
few fires. 
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Businesses, like individuals, require 
periodical check-ups. Equipment, 
systems, and methods should be 
revised and brought up-to-date. 


Accident-prevention activity should 
be carefully checked because progress 
in this field is being made rapidly, 
and the business that lags behind is 
likely to pay a penalty in higher in- 
surance costs. 


Michigan Mutual provides periodic 
check-ups and practical advice on 
improved safety practices for its 
Workmen’s Compensation policy- 
holders. Because the Company’s alert 
Safety Engineering Corps furnishes 





this helpful service, accident fre- 
quency and insurance costs are re- 
duced for its policyholders. Such 
service is available for your business. 
Call or write. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile — Group Accident 
and Health — General 
Casualty Lines 


Non-Assessable Participating 


Founded In 1912 


Member American Mutual Alliance 











MICHIGAN MUTUAL 





LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan ¢@ 


Phone Cherry 4800 
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Alexander Hamilton—financial genius... National Banking System founder 





A CHERISHED POSSESSION 


To Alexander Hamilton is credited the founding of our National 
Banking System. Hamilton is also well remembered for his 
organization of the financial structure of the U. S. Treasury. 
He had a keen insight into national financial affairs and like- 
wise a thorough understanding of the financial affairs of private 
business enterprises. It was Hamilton's idea that financial in- 
stitutions were no greater than the service they rendered to the 
community, the state, or country at large. 


And so it is with the Federal Mutuals. This group has guarded 
its reputation and is proud to be numbered as one of America’s 
reliable progressive organizations. 
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FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


HARDWARE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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MUTUAL 
* SAVINGS * 
ARE Sa/e 


With non-mutual companies appro- 
priating the principle of policyholder 
participation along with other basic 
features of mutual insurance, it may 
be worthwhile to examine the record 
of relative security established by 


the principal types of carriers. 


Since the beginning of insurance in 
this country (of all those organized) 


twice as many mutual companies as 


stock companies have survived the 
test of time. The survival percentage 
of the mutual companies to July I, 
19389 was 56.9% as compared with 
24.47, for the stock companies, 
12.3% for reciprocals and 12.9%, for 
Lloyds.* 


Savings only are profitable to the 


policyholder when they are safe. 


*All figures from American Mutual Alliance. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building e@ 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Save With Safety in the “‘World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual’’ 
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